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LITERATURE. 
THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY ON THE APOCRYPHA. 


“The Holy Bible with Commentary.”— 
Apocrypha. Edited by Henry Wace, D.D. 
In 2 vols. (John Murray.) 


Few young people of the present day have 
read the Apocrypha, or possess more than the 
vaguest idea of its contents. Pictures and 
literary references have made them familiar 
with the names of Tobit, Judith, and 
Susannah ; but of the stories in which those 
personages figure they probably know less 
than of the legends of the Madonna. Nor, 
indeed, if they wished for further informa- 
tion, would it be easy for them to gratify 
their curiosity, for the Apocrypha has long 
ceased to be reprinted in our English Bibles, 
and is not readily accessible elsewhere. The 
causes that have led to this neglect are well 
traced by Dr. Salmon in the learned and very 
entertaining introduction which he has con- 
tributed to the two stately volumes recently 
issued by Mr. Murray. In accordance with an 
overwhelming consensus of ancient authority, 
the reformed Church of England decided to 
exclude from the inspired canon of the Old 
Testament all those books or parts of books 
that did not exist in the Hebrew original, 
although they were included in the Septua- 
gint version. The Roman Catholic Church, 
as is well known, judged differently ; and, as 
if in defiance of the New Learning, gave the 
stamp of divine authority to books which the 
most learned among her own fathers had 
rejected as uncanonical. As matters now 
stand, the uncritical attitude of the Council 
of Trent may have been no misfortune to the 
claims of the Church which it represented. 
Dr. Salmon justly observes that ‘‘ the accept- 
ance of the Apocrypha as inspired necessitates 
a low view of inspiration.”” But to Catholics 
like Prof. St. George Mivart a ‘‘low” view 
of inspiration is precisely that which leaves 
it least compromised by the results of modern 
criticism. If the ‘‘Song of the Three 
Children’’ is a pious fiction, so also may be 
the story of their fiery ordeal. If Judith 
contains historical impossibilities, so also may 
Esther. If the glorification of a suicide in 
the second book of Maccabees leaves the 
Christian conscience unpledged, the panegyric 
pronounced by Deborah on a particularly 
odious assassination may equally fail to 
disturb it. 

Apart from such questions, these books 
well deserve more attention than they 
generally receive from English readers, and 
to include them in the Speaker’s Commentary 
was a wise and liberal policy. In the words 
of the preface, “it is hoped that these volumes 
will afford the latest information which 
modern learning has supplied on the subject 
of the Apocryphal books, and will furnish a 








trustworthy guide in their study.” The 
enormous amount of labour and learning ex- 
pended on the introduction and notes would 
perhaps have been more in keeping had they 
accompanied a new critical edition of the 
Greek text; and no popular demand can be 
expected for such a bulky and expensive 
publication; but what the French call a 
succes de bibliothéque is assured to the work. 
With perhaps one exception, the various por- 
tions have been assigned to thoroughly well- 
qualified specialists; and if, in many cases, 
their labours have added nothing to the 
existing stock of knowledge or conjecture on 
the subject, or have led to merely negative 
results, it is perhaps because nothing remained 
to be learned or guessed. 

In a series of commentaries so extensive 
and embracing such an immense variety of 
topics, it was natural that some errors and 
oversights should remain uncorrected. The 
following points are suggested for revision. 
Dr. Salmon refers to the treatise De Vita 
Contemplativa as a genuine work of Philo’s 
(Preface, p. xxi.), in apparent ignorance of 
the fact that its spuriousness is now generally 
admitted. Mr. Lupton, commenting on 
2 Esdras xv. 51, refers for ‘“‘a picture of 
jealous cruelty ” to “‘ Baruch vi. 43 ”—a pas- 
sage which has noexistence. What he meant 
to write was probably ‘‘ Baruch iv. 12 and 
33.” In collecting precedents and analogues 
to the maxim ‘‘ Do unto others,” &c., Prof. 
Faller omits to notice its complete anticipa- 
tion by Plato (i. 202, of. Legg. 913a). 
In a note on Judith Mr. Ball attributes to 
Nero the wish ‘‘ that the people of Rome had 
but one neck, that he might behead them all 
at one stroke” (i. 295). Nero was, like 
M. de Robespierre, ‘‘trés aimable en société ” 
and would have shuddered at such an idea. 
The wish was expressed by the homicidal maniac 
Caligula. Prof. Edersheim, finding ‘‘the idea 
of an essential dualism of contraries” broached 
in Ecclesiasticus, calls this a ‘glimpse of 
Aristotelian philosophy (ii. 15). Aristotle 
limited the dualism of contraries to the 
sublunary sphere, and, therefore, did not 
regerd it as essential. A reference to Pytha- 
goreanism would have been more apposite. 
In the note on 1 Maccabees i. 3, Canon 
Rawlinson speaks of 180,000 talents as equal 
to above £43,000,000 (ii. 383); while in the 
note on v. 23 of the same chapter 1,800 
talents are made equal to nearly £350,000. 
There must be a mistake in one or other of 
these statements, probably in the second. It 
is incorrect to speak of ‘‘the murder of 
Hannibal by Prusias,” as the same scholar 
does (p. 457), seeing that the great general 
poisoned himself—although it is true that he 
did so to escape being murdered. 

The one exception to the general character 
of the work for exact scholarship is the com- 
mentary on Wisdom by Archdeacon Farrar. 
Here the blunders are so numerous as to 
require a separate paragraph for their ex- 
posure. The archdeacon’s notes are deluged 
with quotations and references, which prove 
more for the extent of his reading than for 
the fidelity of his memory. A long and 
sufficiently hackneyed passage from Pope's 
‘‘ Essay on Man”? is given twice over (i. 429 
and 465), and some lines of Scott quoted on 
p- 483 are repeated on p. 525. This, how- 
ever, is a harmless sort of forgetfulness. It is 





—— | 


more serious when we find the well-known 
passage beginning ‘‘Felix qui potuit’’ at- 
tributed to Lucretius (i. 522). On the sane 
page we are told that ‘the word cuveidyorg 
is found in Euripides Orest. 396,” where the 
word actually used is oiveois. Here Dr. 
Farrar was evidently misled by a reference to 
Stobaeus in one of his German authorities 
which he did not take the trouble to verify, 
or he would have found that Euripides is 
cited in illustration of the idea of conscience, 
not of the word which afterwards came into 
use. On the next page one of the most 
familiar lines in the English language is 
printed : 


** Strong walls do not a prison make.” 


In the note on chap.i., v. 16, the reference 
should be to Isaiah xxviii. 15 instead of to 
“Psalm xxviii, 15” (i. 430). Chap. vii., 
v. 2, note, for *‘ Arist. ZZist. Animal. x. 4,” we 
should read vii. 4; and for ‘‘ Terent. Adelphi, 
iii. 5, 28” read 4, 29. Dr. Farrar seems to 
read everything but his own proof-sheets. 
Three quotations from Virgil, Aristotle, and 
Dante, amounting altogether to six lines of 
poetry, contain six mistakes or misprints 
(pp. 448, 469, and 470). The archdeacon 
does not often air his Hebrew, which is fortu- 
nate, as out of the few words in that language 
which occur six are miswritten (notes on 
chaps. v. 1, vii. 27, xii. 23, xvi. 17 and 20). 
Possibly the printer may be responsible for 
these slips, as well as for the strange com- 
bination tiAwKds dpxy, attributed to Aristotle 
(p. 488) ; if so, Dr. Farrar must be singularly 
unlucky, as typographical errors are of ex- 
tremely rare occurrence in the notes of his 
collaborators. The foregoing instances are 
bad enough, but they are not the worst. Of 
all the Apocryphal books Wisdom is most 
profoundly affected by Greek philosophy, and 
therefore demands the closest acquaintance 
with the literature of that subject on the part 
of its interpreter. Such an acquaintance, 
however, Dr. Farrar does not possess. He 
attributes to Xenophanes the saying of Par- 
menides, ‘‘It is the nature of limbs that 
thinketh in men” (p. 431). He tells us that 
“the conception of the eternity of matter was 
fixed by the aphorism of Aristotle (Phys. i. 4, 
sect. 9) that ‘nothing can be made out of 
nothing’’’ (p. 488). In the passage referred 
to Aristotle mentions the principle in question 
as a long-established opinion held in common 
by all physical philosophers. A little further 
on we read that ‘‘ the word vA», in the sense 
of ‘matter,’ first occurs in Timaeus Locrius’’ 
(sic). Dr. Farrar ought to know that the 
treatise attributed to Timaeus Locrus is a 
spurious post-Aristotelian production. He 
should also know better than to quote the De 
Mundo as a work of Aristotle’s, especially 
when he quotes it to illustrate a word that 
never occurs in the genuine writings of Aris- 
totle (p 427). Like Dr. Salmon, he treats 
the De Vita Contemplativa as a genuine work 
of Philo (p. 407 note, and note on Wisdom, 
iii. 13, where there is also a characteristic 
blunder about the number of Solomon’s wives 
and concubines—a figure known to every 
schoolgirl); and not content with this he 
mentions Zeller as if that great scholar still 
believed in the existence of the Therapeutae (p. 
518); whereas in the third edition of the last 
volume of his Grizchische Philosophie (pub- 
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jished seven years ago) Zeller gave in his 
adhesion to the arguments of Lucius, proving 
them to be a fiction. It is rather too bad 
that the maxim, ‘Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die,’ which first originated 
with Jews, and was thrown into general 
circulation by a Jew, should be called ‘‘the 
Epicurean motto” (p. 417), when, as Dr. 
Farrar well knows, it would have been repu- 
diated by Epicurus himself and by all his 
genuine followers ; but to charge the followers 
of Antisthenes with the ‘' degraded sen- 
sualism”’ depicted in Wisdom ii. 6 sqq. is, if 
possible, a still more inexcusable muddle. 

There are but few passages in the Apocrypha 
that can be brought to bear on disputed points 
of Old Testament criticism. Much the most 
important is the long review filling chaps. xliv.- 
xlix. of Ecclesiasticus, where, in a very full 
enumeration of Hebrew heroes and prophets, 
the names of Daniel and of his three friends 
do not occur. It is hardly possible that they 
could have been left unnoticed had the author 
been acquainted with the Book of Daniel; 
hardly possible that he could have remained 
unacquainted with such a book had it existed 
when he wrote (about 200 z.c.). Yet the 
omission is passed over in silence by Dr. 
Edersheim. On the other hand, he observes 
that, 


‘considering the developed angelology in the 
Book of Daniel, it seems strange that no refer- 
ence should be made in it to Satan. Indeed, 
the apparent generality of the belief as implied 
in Ecclesiasticus seems incompatible with this 
silence in Daniel, if the authorship of the latter 
116) posterior to that of Ecclesiasticus” (ii. 
116). 

Dr. Edersheim’s first sentence contains the 
answer to his second. On any view the 
author of Daniel knew all about Satan. 
Perhaps, if he did not mention him, it was 
because there was no occasion to do so. Canon 
Rawlinson makes much of an allusion to 
Daniel in the dying speech of Mattathias 
(I. Maecabees ii. 59-60): 

‘‘ His dying words were tolerably sure to have 
been remembered; and their recorder would 
have shrunk from interpolating into them a 
passage which, if Daniel were a historical 
romance, written in the thick of the struggle, 
his contemporaries would have known that 
Mattathias could not have uttered”? (ii. 404, 
note). 

It is supposed that I. Maccabees was written 
at least seventy years after the date assigned 
by modern criticism to Daniel, which by that 
time may well have come to be regarded as 
historical and canonical. Canon Rawlinson 
knows perfectly well that ancient historians 
had no scruple in putting fictitious speeches 
into the mouths of their characters, on their 
deathbeds and elsewhere (see his note on the 
pretended dying speech of Epiphanes in 
chap. vi.); and he knows that this particular 
historian does not shrink from much more 
bare-faced fabrications than the one here sup- 
posed. In the presence of such logic it is 
rather amusing to find Canon Rawlinson’s 
opinion about the date of Esther quoted by 
Prof. Fuller as “the conclusion of historical 
criticism as distinguished from the subjective 
and ‘tendency’ criticism which refers the 
Book of Esther to the Maccabean period ”’ 
(i 366). The piece of German slang used by 
Prof. Fuller is apparently a way of saying 
that those critics who come to conclusions 





that he does not like are actuated by some 


other motive than the love of truth. His 
other unimpeachable authority for the early 
date of Esther is Prof. Sayce, whose name 
might carry greater weight were the discus- 
sion one about the habitat of trees, and 
against which we may set the perhaps equal 
authority of Dr. Kuenen. Prof. Fuller him- 
self talks airily of ‘‘ the Greek Bible used by 
our Lord” (i. 367), as if such use were a 
fact too well-established to need proof. Mr. 
Ball, commenting on the ‘Prayer of 
Manasses,” defends the authenticity of the 
narrative in Chronicles respecting that mon- 
arch’s captivity and repentance against the 
objections of modern critics; but he omits to 
notice one of the most important, which is 
the evident assumption of Jeremiah—almost a 
contemporary—that the sin of Manasseh had 
remained unpunished (Jer. xv. 4). As Well- 
hausen justly observes (Prolegomena, p. 215), 
the mention of Manasseh in a cuneiform 
inscription, so triumphantly adduced by the 
Chronicler’s defenders, rather tells against his 
story, since it represents the Jewish king in 
the character of an obedient vassal. Perhaps 
the feeblest of all these incidental apologetics 
is Dr. Edersheim’s appeal on a disputed point 
of Hebrew scholarship to the authority of the 
translator of Ecclesiasticus. In translating 
the blessing promised to Abraham (Gen. 
xxii. 18), 


“it is the contention of most modern critics 
that the Hebrew should not be rendered (as in 
the LXX.): ‘In thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed,’ but that the correct 
translation is: ‘With thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth bless themselves.’ It is 
instructive to find that, in oppposition to the 
confident assertions of these critics, the younger 
Siracide (who presumbably knew Hebrew) 
adopted the first translation, probably quoting 
from the LXX.” (ii., p. 18). 


Dr. Edersheim seems rather proud of his 
parenthetical sarcasm, as he repeats it totidem 
verbis on p. 211. But the LXX. “ presum- 
ably knew Hebrew ” as well as the younger 
Siracide, so that his adhesion adds nothing to 
their authority. Curiously enough Dr. 
Edersheim accuses his own oracle of ‘ not 
unfrequent mistakes, due either to misread- 
ing or to misunderstanding of the original 
Hebrew” (ii. 23). With regard to the true 
force of the Hithpael of darak, one wonders 
what Dr. Edersheim makes of such passages 
as Is. Ixv. 16, and Jer. iv. 2, referred to in 
Miiblach and Volck’s Gesenius as examples of 
its reflexive significance. 

It is regrettable that such blots should dis- 
figure the pages of this excellent and 
scholarly work; and it is to be hoped that 
the learned contributors will see their way 
towards removing some at least of them in 
the next edition. Atrrep W. Benn. 








Poems. By George Morine. (Bell.) 


THEsE poems are to some extent remarkable, 
seeing that they are now published for the 
first time, when sixteen years have elapsed 
since the death of the author, and are put 
forth to the world not by any relative or 
connexion, but. at the cost and by the 
liberality of a Yorkshire gentleman, Mr. 
Richard Morris, of Beechfield, under the 
editorship of the Rev. Richard Wilton, Rector 





of Londesborough. Born in the same year 
as the Laureate (1809), the poet is said to 
have been among the earliest of Lord Tenny- 
eon’s admirers, and to have possessed a copy 
of the Poems of 1833, inscribed with the 
words: ‘George Morine, from the author,” 
which is now in the possession of Mr. Wilton. 
As is so often found to be the case with per- 
sons of surpassing genius, Mr. Morine was 
the offspring of parents belonging to different 
races—his father being of French descent, 
while his mother, whose maiden name was 
Lois Harland, was a native of Yorkshire. 
A portrait of him, painted by Mr. W. 
Beetham, was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in or about the year 1838; and the likeness 
which forms the frontispiece of this volume 
is taken from a pencil-sketch of about the 
same date, and by the same artist. Cole- 
ridge is said to have grieved over the fact that 
he had not a noticeable face; but, if we may 
trust this likeness, Mr. Morine had no reason 
to complain in this respect, as the features 
are exceptionally striking, and the broad 
massive brow reminds one of Prof. Shairp’s 
description of Clough in his lines on “ Balliol 
Scholars.” 

The first fifty pages of the volume consist 
entirely of sonnets, and it is in this form of 
verse that his best work appears to have been 
accomplished by the poet. These sonnets, I 
may state at once, resemble, and are but 
little inferior to, those of Wordsworth and 
Hartley Coleridge ; that is to say, they belong 
to the old school of sonnet-writers, and have 
not the rich colouring or the adorned, yet 
passionate utterance, of the compositions by 
Rossetti or those by Mr. Dowden. But they 
have a beauty of their own; and we are quite 
prepared to endorse the opinion of the critic 
referred to in Mr. Wilton’s preface, who 
wrote respecting them, ‘‘The rhythm and 
cadences are often truly admirable—full, 
swelling, and tender— grave, and yet entirely 
musical.” Here, for example, are two full of 
pathetic melody, which we may be pardoned 
in imagining that Milton himself might have 
read with pleasure, as they indicate a study 
of those eighteen ‘‘soul-animating strains” 
which form the sum of Milton’s English 
sonnets. 

TO WILLIAM REETHAM. 
December 1836. 
‘* Frienp of my bosom, I could learn to chide, 
And vex with murmurs harsh, the gentle Power 


That guards the Painter’s room—Art’s hal- 
lowed bower— 
For that she keeps thee tarrying from my side: 
But thou art winning honour, and my pride 
In thy success, makes light the lagging hour, 
Though dark December weeps in sleet and 
shower, 
And thou, though promised long, art still 
denied. 
Yet prithee come ere winter pass away !— 
Come while the tapers gleam—while on the 


wall 
The firelight dances, and the shadows fall 
From many a glimmering bust in quaint array : 
Come let us sit till midnight and recall 
The fading dreams of many a laps¢d day.” 


“© Man leaves a Monument for Earth to Hide. 


‘¢ Man leaves a monument for earth to hide ; 

His generation and his name decays ; 

His footsteps vanish from the busy ways 
Where life and death sit mocking side by side. 
The warrior-kings who couquered far and wide, 

Steeping in blood their perishable bays, 

Now slumber with the dead of other days, 
Their mighty bones to meanest dust allied ! 
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‘Peace !—babbling moralist! Thy words are 


cast 
Unnoticed on the world’s tumultuous tide ; 
Man heeds no voice save passion’s trumpet- 
blast— 
No ensign save the banner of his pride : 
Lord of to-day, he holds the present fast, 
He dares the future and derides the past!’ ”’ 
It is needless to point out that these are com- 
positions of unusual merit, for they speak for 
themselves, and there are others in the volume 
equally good. Among such I would especially 
mention ‘‘Fanchon in Solitude,” ‘ Gott’s 
Statue of the Young Apollo,” ‘‘ Wadworth 
Churchyard,” ‘‘ George Herbert’s Temple,” 
and ‘‘ To the Memory of Sophia Woodwrooffe.”’ 
But there is also another sonnet (p. 30) to 
which reference should be made, as it has 
become somewhat famous, owing to the very 
favourable notices which it received a few 
years ago, when included in an anthology of 
sonnets, edited by the present writer, one 
critic observing that ‘‘ if the author of it left 
other work as good as this it were surely to 
be wished that it should be more widely pub- 
lished.” As it may possibly be unknown to 
some readers of the Acapremy, it is here 
quoted as an example of the poet’s best work. 


‘* SunsEr. 


‘** Day—like a Conqueror marching to his rest, 
The warfare finished and the victory won, 
And all the pageant of his triumph done— 

Seeks his resplendent chamber in the West : 
Yon clouds, like Pursuivants and Heralds dress’d 
In gorgeous blazonry, troop slowly on, 
Bearing abroad the banners of the Sun 
That proudly stream o’er many a warrior’s crest. 
In the azure field a solitary star 
Lifts its pale signal, and the glorious train 
Of errant sunbeams, straggling from afar, 
Reform their glittering ranks, and join again 
Their father Phoebus in his golden car, 
Whose panting steeds have snuffed the Western 
main,” 


Of the lyrics and miscellaneous verse which 
form the latter section of the book, it is not 
necessary that I should give any lengthy 
criticism, as they do not call for any special 
remark. They are for the most part bright, 
graceful, and melodious ; but some of them are 
lacking in originality, and a few are almost 
commonplace, both as regards subject and 
execution. This defect may possibly be due 
to the fact that the poet’s life was one so 
singularly devoid of incident that he himself 
observed respecting it in one of his letters, 
‘“‘ The sunny side of the street in winter, and 
the shaded side in summer give the sum 
of its variety.” Mr. Wilton, however, informs 
us in his preface that the MSS bequeathed 
to him by Morine include a journal full of 
interesting personal details and literary 
criticism ; and surely it is to be regretted that 
extracts from this journal have not been 
added as an appendix at the end of the 
volume. 

But to return to the lyrics, it may be observed 
that some of them will please most readers, as, 
for instance, that at p. 65, of which the fol- 
lowing are the two first stanzas : 

“ As down Life’s stream we glide, our sight 

Turns backward with a sad delight ; 

And wanders o’er 


Each feature of the pleasant shore 
We love, and leave for evermore. 


* That shore is in the distance now ; 
Faint and more faint its outlines grow: 
And one by one, 
Love’s lamps that once so steadfast shone, 
A moment glimmer—and are gone !”’ 


There is, moreover, another poem that should 
not be left: unnoticed, as it is a very striking 
and noble composition. It is entitled a 
“Dirge,” and has reference to the death of 
Charles David Faber, who died in the year 
1857. The late Lord Houghton, it may be 
mentioned, was especially pleased with the 
poem, of which we give the first and con- 
cluding stanzas: 
‘* Raise the pillow, smooth the bed ; 

Gently turn that reverend head ; 

Shade the lamp, nor let its glimmer 

Vex those eyes that still grow dimmer— 


Dim, and dark, and dead. 
* * * * * 


‘* Life is fleeting—life has fled ! 
Drop the curtain round the bed : 
Through its clay-encumbered portal 
Wanders forth a Soul immortal— 
Dust retains the dead. 


‘* Bend the knee, and bow the head ; 
Let the last farewell be said : 
So leave the chamber of the dead.’’ 


I think that I ought not to close this 
review of an interesting volume without 
some expression of the thanks due to Mr 
Morris and Mr. Wilton for having given to 
the world poems which, though they may not 
be of the highest order, are, nevertheless, too 
good for us to be willing that they should 
pass away unrecorded and unpublished. 

Samvet Wanprneron. 








Four Oxford Lectures, 1887. 
A. Freeman. (Macmillan.) 


Tuts volume consists of four lectures delivered 
lately by Mr. Freeman as Professor at Oxford 
of Modern History. The first two lectures 
contain a retrospect of the affairs of Europe 
during the last fifty years, so far as regards 
what the author calls ‘‘ the political geography 
of the subject,” that is, the changes wrought 
in the map of the Continent from 1837 to 
1887. The succeeding lectures deal with a 
theme in which Mr. Freeman is more at home; 
while dwelling on the marked contrast which 
Teutonic conquest in Gaul and in Britain 
presents through its results in history, they 
maintain the positions held by the writer in 
well-known historical works, and refute the 
theories of opposing critics. 

The book is not without characteristic 
merits; bat it is, we think, less worthy of 
praise than any other product of Mr. Free- 
man’s studies. The lectures which treat of 
the events of our own age abound, no doubt, in 
research and learning, often express noble and 
just sentiments, and contain passages of real 
and earnest eloquence. But, in our judgment, 
they misinterpret the march of events over 
large spaces; they often fail to assign the 
changes of the last half century to their true 
causes; they are occasionally singularly un- 
just and partial, especially as to leading men 
who have played a great part in a mighty 
drama; and they are more or less pervaded 
by views on politics as questionable as those 
of Rousseau and of Necker. Mr. Freeman, 
in short, condemns himself, when, with scorn- 
ful irony, he talks of ‘‘ professors who ven- 
ture to open their mouths on current affairs,” 
and when, with self-complacent vanity, he 
refers ‘to a man who knows how to grapple 
with the living problems of his own time.” 
His historical estimate of modern Europe 


By Edward 





seems to us, in a great measure, untrue and 





misleading. As for his excursions in the 
domain of antiquity, he has, we think, done 
very much better; he has successfully vindi- 
cated, to a large extent, the conclusions he 
has formed against recent objectors ; but even 
here we cannot wholly accept the inferences 
he draws and the doctrines he lays down. 
The book, we should add, is much disfigured 
by the defects of Mr. Freeman’s manner and 
style. It abounds in clumsy and pedantic 
arrogance ; it is full of tautology and repeti- 
tion ; it is injured by endless obscure allusions; 
and the sentences are sometimes so ill-con- 
structed that the author’s meaning is not 
easily perceived. In one respect Mr. Free- 
man, we fear, will obtain little gratitude from 
his last allies in politics. He has flung him- 
self into the cause of Home Rule without a 
particle of knowledge of the state of Ireland; 
but his dictum that ‘‘ the relation of Home 
Rule is that of a dependency which manages 
its own internal affairs’? is rank treason in 
the sight of true Irish Nationalists. 

The accession of Queen Victoria to the 
throne placed England and Hanover under 
two sovereigns. This separation—in Mr. 
Freeman’s judgment the most important fact 
of 1837—has led him into a long review (full 
of curious learning, but out of place) of 
the continental dominions of the English 
monarchy; but he remarks with truth that 
the effects of the change were not fully 
revealed until 1866, when Hanover was 
swallowed up by Prussia. Passing from this 
to his main subject, we agree with Mr. 
Freeman in his general summing up of the 
results of the great events he has sketched : 
‘On the whole the domain of right has been 
widened; the domain of wrong has been cut 
short; ... our fifty years have been, on the 
whole, fifty years of advance for the cause of 
right and of freedom.”’ 


But his judgments on many of the chief 
passages of the time are, we think, often 
unsound and wrongheaded. The settlement 
of Europe in 1814-15 was, for instance, 
‘‘revolutionary,” in a certain sense; but it 
does not deserve unmixed censure, for it 
opposed a barrier to the aggressiveness of 
France, and, in a lesser degree, to that of 
Russia; and it is ridiculous to describe the 
Crimean War—a real effort to maintain the 
balance of power, and to set limits to Russian 
ambition—as a shedding of ‘‘ Christian blood 
by Christian hands, for n> cause but to keep 
the yoke of the unbeliever upon unwilling 
Christian nations.” Not less unjust and his- 
torically false are Mr. Freeman’s ponderous 
gibes against “‘the House of Habsburg and 
Lorraine,” and the tyranny it has practised 
‘in its family estate.” The Austrian, like 
the British monarchy, to a certain extent 
represents the influence possessed by Rome in 
the ancient world—the welding together 
under a common government, with results not 
on the whole fruitless, of communities differ- 
ing in race and origin; and be this as it may, 
two Austrian chiefs, Eugene of Savoy and 
the Archduke Charles, were, perhaps, the 
saviours of German independence. These are 
only a few out of many instances of Mr. 
Freeman’s distorted views; but his worst 
error in this part of the book is bis estimate 
of the agencies which throughout this period 
have promoted the cause of European pro- 
gress. Diplomatists and statesmen, according 
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to him, have been conspirators against the 
rights of nations. He does not mention the 
name of Canning with reference to the Holy 
Alliance, or of Palmerston in the liberation 
of Belgium. Napoleon ILl. was a mere 
plotter, and Cavour a clever but powerless 
trickster, in the events that led to the 
freedon of Italy; and even Bismarck played : 
no decisive part in the drama that ended in 
Germai unity. How utterly untrue these 
ideas ave is evident if we look back to 1848. 
The wild, popular movements of that memor- 
able year, uncontrolled by minds accustomed 
to rule and versed in the difficult art of 
politics, ended in reaction and complete 
failure; and the tendoncies of the age towards 
national freedom were only realised when 
directed by capable and far-seeing statesmen. 
As for another of Mr. Freeman’s dogmas, we 
agree with him that modern history shows that 
‘‘ nations work out their own destinies” ; but 
we must question a notion he evidently holds, 
though he does not express it in plain terms, 
that the mass of a nation must, as a rule, be 
right in determining its conduct and marking 
out its course. We are happy to perceive 
that he has no sympsthy with the forcible 
annexation of Danish Sleswick, and that he 
even doubts the wisdom of tearing from 
France her loyal children in Alsace and 
Lorraine—Elsass and Lothringen we cannot 
write. But these instances of spoliation were 
not, as he hints, the work of military despots 
and chiefs. They were panderings to the 
revolutionary greed of Germany, the most 
overbearing of nations in success. 

We have found fault with this part of Mr. 
Freeman’s book; in return we quote the 
following passage, which abundant knowledge 
and earnest feeling make a specimen of real 
historical eloquence : 


‘‘Stand where we will in the circuit of the 
Golden Shell, by the small remnant of that al/ 
haven where the shipmen of Canaan first cast 
their anchor, and into which Belisarius bore 
his victorious eagles—-stand on the plain where 
the legions of Metellus bore up against the 
brunt of the charging elephants—look from 
the height whence Hamilthar the Thunderbolt 
looked from his unconquered camp over land 
and sea—look from the less rugged height 
which good King William crowned with his 
glorious minster—stand by the tower whence 
tolled the vesper bell that rang the knell of 
foreign bondage—from all and every of these 
spots we may look forth on yet another spot, 
whose tale of our own days ranks beside all, 
surpasses all, which finds days and spots like 
itself in the story of Syracuse, but which finds 
more of the truth in the story of Palermo. 
Beyond the bridge of George the Admiral, 
beyond the pleasure-house of Roger the King, 
the eye turns to the left to look at that slight 
sinking in the mountain which marks the pass 
where the thousand followed the Deliverer to 
his work. And think of that other day, when 
that same Deliverer stood face to face with the 
king for whom he had won two kingdoms ; 
how he laid down the rod of the ruler and the 
sword of the warrior, and turned aside, greater 
than honours, greater than crowns, greater even 
than the applause of a rejoicing world. And 
yet, we may ask, was not his work too swift, 
too thorough? By the throne of Roger, by 
the tomb of Frederick, by the many-coloured 
form of the great Admiral, we may be allowed 
to ask whether such a style as that of King of 
Sicily should so lightly have passed away from 
the roll of royal titles. We may be allowed 
to ask whether the crown of the kings and 


Caesars who made Sicily the most brilliant 
realm in Europe could be unworthy to rest on 
the brow of any ruler of mankind. The crown 
of Monza, the crown of Palermo, why has not 
a King of Italy and Sicily taken each in turn 
to its own home ?”’ 

The second division of these lectures, though 
we do not wholly agree with the author, is 
nevertheless an able performance worthy of 
an occupant of Mr. Freeman’s chair. To 
understand the nature and the characteristics 
of the settlement of the Teuton in Britain, 
we should direct attention, Mr. Freeman tells 
us—and this, we think, is perfectly truc—to 
the essential differences of Teutonic conquest 
in the lands parted by the English Chaunel. 
The Frank overran and ruled in Gaul; but the 
social, and even the political, structure which 
he found in existence was but slightly changed: 
the Gaelic lands and cities retained their 
names; the Romance tongue remained the 
national language ; and the conqueror accepted 
the faith of the conquered. It was wholly 
otherwise within the shores of Britain. The 
Saxon, wherever he made his settlements, all 
but effaced the institutions of Celt and 
Roman—within the greater part of the 
vanquished country almost every word on the 
map was altered ; the dominant speech became 
that of the Teuton; and Christianity was, 
for many years, replaced by the worship of 
Thor and Woden. This undoubtedly proves 
that in vast tracts of Britain there must have 
been a displacement of the conquered race and 
a substitution of the conquerors in its stead ; 
and Mr. Freeman has, we think, established 
his case—though he indulges in somewhat 
pedantic merriment—against those objectors 
who dwell on the fact that whole districts of 
Britain remain British in race and even, in 
some degree, in language, and who pay no 
heed to the qualifying bounds within which 
he has confined his argument. Mr. Freeman, 
too, we believe, stands on sure ground when 
he assures us that the Teutonic influence is 
the main fact in English national history, 
the essential force in English national life; 
though, in our judgment, he certainly under- 
rates the importance of other concurring 
elements, and he probably ascribes, in too 
large a degree, the institutions, the laws, and 
the civilisation of England to a purely Saxon 
or Teutonic origin. The Celt in Jreland 
transformed both Norman and Saxon; and 
we are by no means confident that the Celtic 
genius has not had a more potent effect in 
determining the character of the English 
race, and especially in forming our literature 
and art, than is supposed by writers of Mr. 
Freeman’s tendencies. As for the England of 
the last eight hundred years, it owes more to 
the Norman conquest, to Norman centralisa- 
tion, and to the Church of the Norman, than 
Mr. Freeman, we suspect, would admit; but 
this is an enquiry outside our present subject. 

Wrttram O’Connor Morzts. 








A THEATRE IN SHAKSPERE’S TIME. 

Zur Kenntniss der alt-englischen Biihne ; 
nebst anderen Beitriigen zur Shakespeare 
Literatur. Von Karl Theodor Giidertz. 
Mit der ersten authentischen innern Ansicht 
des Schwan-Theaters in London, und Nach- 
bildung von Lucas Cranach’s Pyramus und 
Thisbe. (Bremen: C. Ed. Miiller.) 


ny | 
students of the English stage will hear with 


delight of the discovery of the first authentic 
representation of the interior of an old 


English theatre, dating from 1596. This 
most interesting drawing is contained in a 
quarto MS. preserved in the university 
library at Utrecht, under the title : 

‘‘ A. van Buchell. Aaanteekeningen van den 
mest verschillenden aard ; excerpten uit hand- 
schriften en boeken enz. enz. Op pag. 132 
geteekende Afbellding van het theater genaamd 
de Zwaan te London (c. 1600),” 

Underaeath the quaint delineation, of which 
the book before us gives a facsimile, stand 
the words: ‘‘Ex obseruationibus Londinen- 
sibus Johannis de Witt.” 

Of original drawings of London playhouses 
in Shakspere’s time very few have come down 
to us; and those show only the less important 
part—namely, the outside of the buildings. 
The earliest inner view, which represents the 
Red Bull Theatre, dates from 1662; that is, 
more than half a century after Shakspere’s 
withdrawal, and forty-six years after his 
death. Now, here we have—as Dr. Giidertz 
proves by a well-connected chain of arguments 
—a pen-and-ink drawing, somewhat faded 
through age, whose date must be fixed at 1596, 
when the greatest dramatist of all nations 
and all ages was still alive. Unfortunately, 
De Witt, a Dutch scholar, who made it 
a point during his journeys to enter into 
relations with all prominent scholars and 
artists, had no opportunity of seeing Shak- 
spere himself, who had in that very year 
retired to Stratford. 

The interior of the Swan Theatre (‘‘ cujus 
intersignium est cygnus; vulgo te theatre off 
te cijn”) —which could seat 3,000 persons 
under cover,* not counting the pit (or 
yard) where spectators stood in the open 
air—is likened in the MS. to a Roman 
amphitheatre. To judge from the repre- 
sentation, it was of oval form, in accord- 
ance with the allusion in ‘“‘ Henry V.” to the 
Globe Theatre (‘‘ this wooden 0’). The actual 
stage was in the open air. It was square, 
constructed of wood, resting on colossal 
blocks, the two front ones of which are visible 
in De Witt’s drawing. We see on the stage 
two actresses, apparently a queen and a lady 
of the court, in the dress of Elizabeth's 
time. A messenger, with a martial Henri 
Quatre beard, lance or staff in hand, runs up 
to them with a seven-league stride. At the 
back of the scene is the “tiring-house” 
(mimorum aedes), its projecting roof sup- 
ported by two large, high columns with 
capitals. The first storey of the tiring-house 
is divided into boxes separated by columns. 
There we observe (‘‘over the stage in the 
lord’s rooms’’) distinguished persons or un- 
occupied actors looking at the performance. 
A small upper storey above the tiring-house 
—covered, like the latter, with straw or 
bulrushes—rises beyond the roofing of the 
amphitheatrical galleries, which are also 
adorned with many columns. From this 
upper turret, where a banner floats with 
the sign of the ‘“‘Swan,” the Thames could, 





* Regarding the capacity of the theatre, the 
words used by De Witt are ‘‘ quippe quod tres 
mille homines in sedilibus admittat.” Can any of 
our readers adduce any evidence to corroborate a 

| statement which seems to err so largely on the side 
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no doubt, be seen. There are two windows 
and a door in it; at the door a trumpeter 
stands, who gives the ‘‘three soundings”’ as 
an apnouncement to the people outside 
that the performance is soon to begin. 
We see the place for the orchestra also, and 
the openings for ingress. Between the stage 
and the yard, where spectators had to stand 
exposed to every kind of weather, there are no 
dividing palings. 

From the notes copied by Arend van 
Buchell from the MS. of Johannes de Witt, 
the original of which is lost, we learn 
that the Swan Theatre was built of flintstone 
(‘of which there is an immense mass in 
Britain’), with wooden columns, ‘ whose 
marbled colour might deceive even the most 
expert.” The prominent position of the Swan 
Theatre, as well as its size and splendid 
arrangements, become evident, for the first 
time, from this description. As to the chrono- 
logy, Dr. Gidertz aptly quotes a passage from 
the poetical account of the travels of Prince 
Ludwig of Anhalt-Kéthen, who was in London 
in 1596, and who, Jater on, became known as 
a member of a society for the restoration of 
the purity of the German language. That 
passage agrees closely with De Witt’s descrip- 
tion of the four chief playhouses, as well as 
of the bear-gsrdens and the places for bull 
and dog-fights; and this—not to mention 
stronger arguments tending the same way 
—seems to fix 1596 as the likeliest date 
for De Witt’s sojourn in London. 


Arend van Buchell, who has preserved the 
important extracts, was a friend of Johannes 
de Witt—‘“‘born in the same year (1565) 
and brought up with us,” as De Witt 
himself writes. The latter was canon of 
St. Mary’s Church in Utrecht; but, having 
obtained a dispensation from his duties, 
mainly spent his time in travel, collecting 
materials for the history of art and literature. 
Among the MSS composed during his jouzneys 
was a catalogue of painters and paint- 
ings, entitled Coelum Pictorium. It was a 
work similar to the Schilderboek of Karel van 
Mander (1604), but, as De Witt says, far 
more comprehensive, though he does full 
justice to the researches of his predecessor. 
This catalogue was delayed in publication. 
De Witt then went to Italy, which he had 
longed to see for many years, and there again 
industriously made studies to complete the 
work. He was on the point of returning to 
Utrecht, when he died suddenly in 1622. 

A mine of knowledge was thus irretriev- 
ably lost, so far as our present information 
goes; for the whereabouts of De Witt’s 
MSS. is no longer known. 


*‘Did he die at Rome or at Venice?” Dr. 
Gidertz asks. ‘‘ Did the things he left remain 
at either of these places? Who was with him 
at the last moment? Who took care of his 
burial? Who was his heir? Have his 
MSS. gone astray into an Italian public or 
private library? Are there any documents 
referring to him in the chancery of the 
Embassy of the Netherlands? In Italy his 
last intercourse was with Paulus Brillius, 
Antonius Tempesta, Gerhard Honthorst, and 
Cornelis Poelenburg. Did avy of these painters 
pemnet ome into possession of his property ? 

T was it conveyed to Utrecht by the two last- 
mentioned, who were De Witt’s compatriots ? 
Might not Arend van Buchell, knowing, as he 
did, of the labours of his friend and relation 


who died single and childless, have brought 
forward any claims? With united forces all 
explorers of art must now follow these traces 
= make their researches in Holland and 
t iy." 


If the Coclum Pictorium is exhumed from 
the dust in which it must have lain for nearly 
three hundred years, the other MSS. of 
Johannes de Witt will, im all likelihood, be 
found with it. In that case it will be the 
merit of Dr. Giidertz, whose name is already 
favourably known by a history of the Drama 
of Lower Germany from the oldest times, to 
have pointed out the tracks leading to the 
recovery. 

There are, in Dr. Giidertz’s little book, 
some other contributions to Shaksperean lite- 
rature, among them one concerning the inter- 
lude in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
At the British Museum Dr. Gidertz found an 
undated old German print by Johannes Sauro- 
mann, not noted in Jécher’s Gelehrten Lexikon, 
nor in Zedler’s Universal-Lexikon. It refers 
to a session of the German parliament at 
Spire, probably of the year 1526. The print 
is remarkable for having on its title-page a 
woodcut representing the story of Pyramus 
and Thisbe. Under the mulberry tree, at 
the brook which springs from a cleft in the 
rock, lies Pyramus, in the garb of a German 
knight of the sixteenth century, with bleed- 
ing breast. Near him Thisbe, with manifest 
Babylonian features, clad like a noble German 
lady of the period, her hair dishevelled, 
and with the sword pointed at her heart, 
falls towards her lover with extended 
arms. In the background on the left is the 
roaring lion, and a town in the distance On 
the right there is Thisbe once more, as she 
walks towards the wood. This drawing is 
topped by a monument in Renaissance style. 
No monogram indicates the artist. As printer 
of the fly-sheet, Georg Rhau is mentioned, 
who was also an important publisher at Wit- 
tenberg. 

The opinion of Dr. Giidertz is that the 
drawing was probably made by no other than 
Lucas Cranach, who at that time lived at 
Wittenberg, and who drew many woodcuts 
and ornamental headpieces for Rhau, whose 
portrait he also painted. The Pyramus and 
Thisbe story was a favourite subject with 
German artists of the time, such as Hans 
Holbein and Cranach. Dr. Giidertz further 
concludes that the woodcut, being so well 
executed, and having no reference whatever to 
the political and religious theme of the 
pamphlet, which is mainly an exhortation 
addressed to all Christians to fight against 
the Turks, must originally have adorned the 
title-page of a German story of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, which possibly was the source of 
Shakspere’s interlude in ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.”’ Among the books published 
by Richard Tottell in Shakspere’s time, there 
are two (‘*4 Dialoge of Comfort against Tribu- 
lacion, made by Syr Thomas More,” and The 
History of Quintus Curcius) which both have 
the same woodcut on their title-pages as 
Sauromann’s pamphlet. There are only a 
few slight deviations in detail; but the 
German dress is preserved in the figures. 
The hypothesis of Dr. Giidertz is that 
the London publisher used the Wittenberg 
original for a new block, and that he first 
brought out the woodcut with a translation of a 








German work on Pyramus and Thisbe, after- 
wards making use of it for two other prints. 
Bold as the surmise may appear, Dr. Giidertz 
adduces arguments which cannot be ligatly 
set aside. At all events, we have here some 
valuable suggestions which may lead to 
further discoveries. 


Kart Brtyp. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Wessex Tales: Strange, Lively, and Common- 
place. By Thomas Hardy. In 2 vols. 
(Macmillan. ) 


All Else of No Avail. By Ben Hayward. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Beyond Compare. By Charles Gibbon. In 
3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

The Fat of the Land. By Mary Lester 
(Maria Soltera). In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

The Fortunes of Philippa Fairfax. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Frederick 
Warne. ) 


Francis and Frances ; or, an Unexplainable 


Phenomenon. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 
She came Between. By Mrs. Alexander 
Fraser. (White. ) 


Mary Jane Married: Tales of a Village Inn. 
By George R. Sims. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Harpy has been a good many years 
before the public, but his Wessex Tales tell 
us something new about him—that he can 
work as effectively on a small as on a large 
canvas. Perhaps it will not be altogether 
new to readers who are in the habit of 
defining and analysing their impressions, for 
such readers will probably find that their 
recollection of anyone cf Mr. Hardy’s novels 
which they happen to have read some time 
ago is less a recollection of the book as a 
whole than of certain originally conceived 
situations—just the situations which, if 
detached, might serve as centres for short 
stories like those in his two latest volumes. 
The title of the new book indicates that the 
five tales of which it is composed have a 
common background, which is, of course, the 
background of West-country scenery and 
custom with which the author has made us 
all so pleasantly familiar. If we adopt Mr. 
Hardy’s own classification we shall have no 
difficulty in placing the first two stories— 
‘The Three Strangers” and ‘‘ The Withered 
Arm ’’—under the first heading, and there 
is as little difficulty in deciding that the 
‘‘ lively’? element is provided by ‘‘ The Dis- 
tracted Preacher.’ If the remaining stories 
—‘‘ Fellow Townsmen”’ and ‘ Interlopers at 
the Knap’’—are to be described as ‘‘common- 
place,” it must be remembered that the 
epithet is Mr. Hardy’s own, for no critic 
worth his salt would be likely to use it ; though 
in the simple sense of “ordinary”’ it serves well 
enough to describe the matter of the tales, 
which includes nothing in mere incident 
which is alien to ordinary experience. 
“Three Strangers” provides an appetising 
vpening, being comparatively brief, novel in 
invention, and simple in construction. It is, 
indeed, an elaborated incident rather than a 
story proper—the accidental meeting in a 
lonely moorland cottage, where a merry 
christening party is being held, of an escaped 
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prisoner, whose execution had been fixe’ for 
the following morning, with the hangman, 
who is on his way to the county jail. In the 
midst of the grotesque humour there is a 
suggestion of creepiness which prepares the 
way for the powerful but unrelievedly pain- 
ful story which follows—‘‘ The Withered 
Arm.” This tale is the most striking and 
most elaborately wrought-out of the whole 
five; and it closes with a singularly impres- 
sive dramatic situation, in which a gruesome 
local superstition is utilised with wonderful 
skill and effect. Of the three remaining 
stories, ‘‘The Distracted Preacher” is most 
original in conception. The perplexities of 
the young Methodist minister—who, after 
felling in love with the pretty widow, his 
landlady, discovers that she is a not inactive 
member of a gang of smugglers provide 
capital material, of which Mr. Hardy makes 
the best possible use, treating the theme not 
farcically, but with a light humour which 
blends easily with the occasional pathetic 
touches. Mr. Hardy has one recurring struc- 
tural idea, which appears with more or less 
distinctness in all the tales except the first— 
that of a man who drifts away for a time 
from a woman he has loved to return to her 
in the end, generally to find that he is too 
late. This conception is treated most pathetic- 
ally and gracefully in ‘‘ Fellow Townsmen” ; 
but in making use of it again and again Mr. 
Hardy runs the risk of producing an effect of 
monotony which is only averted by variety of 
treatment and by his inventive fertility in 
the matter of incident. Circulating library 
managers—who on this point are unquestion- 
able authorities—declare that short stories 
ire unpopular. It would not be difficult to 
make them popular if the task were attempted 
by a few writers of Mr. Hardy’s calibre. 


All Else of no Avail is a story which opens 
with a fine collection of healthy improb- 
abilities. A Channel steamer running across 
from England to France is overtaken by a 
heavy gale, accompanied by a thick fog— 
a remarkable combination of natural phe- 
nomena—and is driven upon a rock and 
wrecked. A young lady is rescued by a 
young gentleman; and her confidence being 
won by this act of heroism, she, prompted 
apparently by natural ingenuousness of char- 
acter rather than by any definite motive, 
confesses that she has just stolen a valuable 
set of diamonds, which she is about to hand 
over to her lover, who turns out to be the 
brother of her sescuer. The world being, as 
we know, very small, nothing is more natural 
and likely than that the hero should before 
long meet at his uncle’s house the daughter 
of the lady who bas lost the diamonds; and 
before we reach the end ef the first volume, 
we perceive that things are becoming delight- 
fully tangled. After this the story runs 
rather wild; but it has an intermittent live- 
liness, which may tempt the reader who is 
not fastidious about probability or grammar 
or accuracy of quotation, torun after it. The 
book is terribly slipshod, but it is slipshod in 
a not unamusing way. 


It is quite impossible to say what person, 
lace, or thing is referred to in the title of 
tr. Charles Gibbon’s Beyond Compare. 
Indeed everything in the book is very 
ordinary ; certainly not with the ordinariness 





of real life—of which it can hardly be said 
that we are ever reminded—but with the 
ordinariness of familiar melodramatic con- 
ventions. Most of the well-known stage 
properties are here, and the ‘‘ business” has 
the charm of old association. There is a 
forged will which is in evidence, there is a 
genuine will which has unaccountably dis- 
appeared, there is a lonely tower supposed to 
be haunted, there is a mysterious pedlar, and 
so on, and soon. Villain number one agrees 
—of course for a consideration—-to separate 
the hero and heroine and to obtain the latter 
as a wife for villain number two. In their 
dealings with the villains the hero and 
heroine exhibit the fatuous credulity which 
the necessities of melodrama demand; and 
there is no reason whatever that the nefarious 
plan should not be successful, except that 
provided by another melodramatic necessity— 
that villany should be foiled and virtue 
triumphant. The story is not more absurd 
than others of its class; but ‘‘ the pity of it, 
Iago,” is that it should be written by the 
author of Auld Robin Gray and For Lach of 
Gold. 


The Fat of the Land, unlike Byron’s Corsair, 
has many virtues and one crime; but unfor- 
tunately the one impresses us much more 
forcibly than the many. The characters are 
lifelike, the sequence of very quiet incident 
is natural enough, and the literary style is 
without reproach ; but what avail these things 
in a book which is so dull that the reading of 
it instead of being play is the hardest of 
work? Occasionally it seems as if it were 
going to brighten up, but, alas, it is only seem- 
ing! The scapegrace Marmaduke, who runs 
away with a ward in chancery, promises well, 
but his promise is unfulfilled; the scheming 
Miss Fanshawe is equally disappointing ; and 
even Col. Leppell’s theft of his daughter’s 
diamonds, which really does seem likely to 
lead to something lively, comes absolutely 
to nothing. The book is also very long, and 
some people will call this a second crime; but 
length is not in itself criminal. Vanity Fuir 
is a long book, so is The Woman in White, 
so is Middlemarch; but—readers must com- 
plete the sentence for themselves. When an 
unpleasant truth has been stated once it is 
needless to repeat it, especially when it con- 
cerns a book which does not exasperate, but 
only mildly depresses. 


The Fortunes of Philippa Fairfax is certain 
to be liked by the public and praised by the 
critics, for the liking is well-won and the 
praise well-deserved. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that the latter would be expressed 
more heartily if the little story had some less 
known name than that of Mrs. Burnett on its 
titlepage. It is, perhaps, unfair, but it seems 
inevitable that the question asked concerning 
any book by a popular author should be not 
simply ‘‘Is it good?” but ‘Is it as good as it 
ought tobe?” Itisone of the most irritating 
of the grievances of authors that they are never 
allowed without complaint to do less than 
their best, and it is a grievance which is not 
likely to be remedied. If the portrait of Phil- 
ippa Fairfax is hung between those of Joan 
Lowrie and the fascinating ‘‘fair barbarian,” 
it will certainly be killed; but place it on a 
wall by itself and it will be found very 
winning and attiactive. The most successful 





character in the book is, however, Philippa’s 
father, the scheming, sponging, utterly un- 
principled but good-natured gambler who, 
after having all but irretrievably spoiled his 
daughter’s life, takes the journey which he 
knows must be fatal in order that he may 
undo the wrong he has done. The book is 
very slight, but it is perfect in construction 
and charmingly artistic in workmanship. 


Francis and Frances is one of those books 
which will prove most attractive to the 
reader who, like Lord Dundreary, loves to 
wonder. The beginning and the middle 
contain hardly anything that is interesting 
for its own sake, and will be read mainly 
with a view of getting tarough them to the 
end. A book which is certain to be subjected 
to the test of hasty perusal should be con- 
structed to stand that test satisfactorily ; and 
this is just where the present story fails, for, 
if the reader does not proceed slowly, and 
with as much attention as he would devote, 
say, to a text-book of biology, he will find 
himself becoming hopelessly befogged. The 
whimsical motif of the book—the alternate 
daily disappearance and reappearance of a 
twin brother and sister—would suit Mr. 
Anstey, though even he would find it difficult 
to work up to a satisfactory dénouwement, 
without the use of such supernatural machi- 
nery as that employed to work the transfor- 
mations in Vice Versd; and, as in Francis 
and Frances the mystery is entirely unex- 
plained, the readers whose curiosity has led 
them on will feel themselves rather ill-used. 
The liveliest portions of the book are those 
which have no relation to the main action of 
the story. 


She came Between is an utterly worthless 
story of the sentimental and “ intense ” order. 
The class is, unhappily, too familiar. The 
hero, a young man of the lowest mental 
capacity we expect to find outside of Earls- 
wood, is, like so many of his race, ‘* handsome 
and fair as a brave young Viking” (how sick 
we are of Vikings!), ‘‘tall and dignified as 
a young poplar” (a very young poplar must 
be meant, or Cyril would have been the chief 
attraction of a travelling show), and is alto- 
gether a most ineffable person. As the 
heroine tells her own story and cannot very 
well describe herself so elaborately, the im- 
pression of her physical charms is rather 
vague ; but she disinterestedly devotes much 
eloquence to celebrate those of her rival—the 
young woman who ‘came between”—who 
possesses ‘‘ an exquisite face,” a “‘ tall willowy 
figure,” ‘a pair of liquid eyes, grey and 
dreamy,” and also ‘‘a pair of perfect scarlet 
lips.” High-flown amorous conversations, in- 
terrupted by kisses, constitute the contents of 
a story which is of absurdity all compact. 


As a rule, a sequel to a successful work of 
fiction is more or less of a failure, as any 
artistic afterthought is likely to be; but 
Mary Jane Married is certainly an exception 
to the rule, perhaps because it is a sequel in 
form rather than in substance. We certainly 
renew our acquaiatance with Mary Jane, of 
whom it is now more respectful to speak as 
Mrs. Beckett’; but she is no longer the centre 
of interest as she was in the delightful 
Memoirs. She still manages to make het 
genial personality felt, but here she is sitnply 


the narrator, not the heroitte ; for Mary Jané 
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Profitable Dairy Farming. By H. M. Upton. 
(Sampson Low.) Cheshire farmers have already 
betaken themselves to the improvement of 
dairy produce, and found the benefit of it in 
these days of trouble. In the hope that 
farmers elsewhere will devote more attention 
to milk and butter, Mr. Upton has prepared 
this manual, which is cheap, concise, and full 
of excellent counsel. Seeing that this country 
imports annually some fifteen millions of dairy 
produce, they will be wise to turn their minds 
both to greater production of cheese and 
butter; and to maintaining au even standard in 
them. Irregularity of quality and appearance 
ruins the English dairy-trade ; and to secure an 
improvement in these points the farmer must 
henceforth give more thought to theory and 
scientific processes in his dairy, and less to the 
old-fashioned rules of thumb, which are at 
present too common. Mr. Upton has useful 
chapters on crops, manure, milk, cream, and 
butter, with estimates of cost, management, 
and much information for all who keep a cow. 
Not the least of the advantages of this book 
are its abstracts of the different Acts recently 
passed on dairies and contagious diseases. 
We think, however, that his dogma of allowing 
no cattle on grass-lands after Christmas, in 
order to obtain the heaviest crops of hay, is 
somewhat over-strained. It is advantageous 
rather than otherwise to let cattle into them 
during any sunny gleams up to the middle of 
March. 


Poultry for Exhibitiin, Home, and Market. 
By a Poultry Farmer. (Sonnenschein.) This 
is a decidedly useful book for all country folks. 
It does not hold out much hope, indeed, to 
poultry-farmers, and herein the author is right. 
Profit cannot be made as things are at present, 
except in very exceptional cases, by poultry- 
farming pureandsimple. But as adjuncts of a 
stable or farmyard, fowls may always be kept 
with advantage. This little book gives careful 
details of the best breeds to be kept, rules for 
their management in health and disease, hints 
on artificial incubation, and on exhibiting fowls, 
Being written by a thoroughly practical man, 
the style of the book need not be criticised, or 
else it would have to be enquired what is meant 
by the assertion that ‘‘ Mother Carey and her 
chicks play quite an important part in every- 
day life,” if, indeed, it means anything. The 
author very properly condemns the cruel 
‘‘dubbing,” or cutting the combs of game- 
cocks, and the plucking out the fluffy feathers 
from black Spanish fowls, to improve their 
appearance. This hand-book will please some 
country lovers by a sensible chapter on pheasants 
and pheasantries, while many others will be 
conciliated by the excellent plates of the 
different kinds of fowls most in vogue with 
fanciers at present. But why is not a word 
said of the pretty Japanese bantams, although 
a good illustration of them is given ? 


Nature's Fairy-Land. Rambles by Wood- 
and, Meadow, Stream, and Shore. By H. W.S. 
Vorsley-Benison. (Elliot Stock.) No more 
exellent book could be placed in the hands of 
a by or girl fond of nature during this year’s 
sea-sde holiday. It points out the methods of 
Investigation to be employed in several popular 
sciences, end is thoughtfully as well as lucidly 
written. The papers on botany are especially 
clear and to the point. Indeed, all Mr. Worsley- 
Benison’s bookis attractive. Even elder lovers 
of the country will find novel views on accepted 
theories happily expressed every here and there ; 
for the author has laid Tyndall, Huxley, 
Romanes, and other well-known names in 
biological research under contribution. But 
the popular views on the Druids which are here 
stated might be reconsidered with advantage. 
And when it is asked ‘‘ Why should the misletoe 
be excluded from our sacred Services at Christ- 





mas ?” the an-wer iseasy. The plant possesses 
so many heathen associations, and is connected 
with so much that is sportive in modern times, 
that it is very properly shut out from the 
decoration of churches. We believe it is carved 
in one Gloucestershire church. Otherwise, 
mediaeval sentiment long ago declared against 
it. Again, Peter the Great could hardly have 
suggested to Evelyn to plant a holly hedge in 
his garden, 400 feet long, when much of the 
damage done to the diarist’s garden by the 
Czar, for which the owner received a large 
compensation from the Crown, consisted in the 
holes made in such a holly-hedge by the royal 
shipwright driving wheel-barrows through it. 
When Mr. Worsley-Benison discards such 
padding, and discourses on nature by the sea 
or on the hills, we gladly listen. Such a book 
as this reveals wonders and beauty everywhere 
around us; and, as giving insight, and making 
men value more highly our English scenery and 
wild creatures, it deserves nothing but com- 
mendation. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Mary Ropinson’s new volume of 
verse will be issued immediately by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, under the title of Songs, Ballads, 
and a Garden Play. 


Mr. WALTER Scott is about to publish Oak- 
bough and Wattle-blossom, being a series of 
Australian stories and sketches, edited by 
Mr. Patchett Martin. Among the contributors 
are Mrs. Campbell Praed, Mr. Douglas B. W. 
Sladen, Mr. Haddon Chambers, Mr. Edmund 
Stansfeld Rawson, ‘‘ Sebastian Oldmixon,” and 
the editor. A special edition is being prepared 
for the Melbourne centennial exhibition. 


On June 15 Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. will publish the first part of a new monthly 
serial, entitled Our Celebrities. Each part will 
contain three portraits, with monographs from 
the pen of Dr. Louis Engel. The portraits 
selected for part i. are: the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Marquis of Salisbury, and Sir 
Frederick Leighton. 


Mr. T. FisHeER UNWIN announces for pub- 
lication next week The Puradox Club, by Mr. 
Edward Garnett—a novel dealing with London 
life. 


A Fresh Water Yarn: an illustrated account 
of a boat voyage up the River Avon, is 
announced for immediate publication by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Ballades of a Country Bookworm is the title of 
a little volume by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson 
(dedicated by permission to Mr. Andrew Lang), 
which will be issued about September by Mr. 
Frank Murray, of Nottingham and Derby. 
The edition is limited to 160 copies. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Great 
Writers” (Walter Scott) will be Goethe, written 
by Mr. James Sime. 


WE learn that the limited edition of the 
forthcoming Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and 
Cant is nearly exhausted. In addition to 
the contributors already announced in the 
AcaADEMY, Mr. Walter H. Pollock, assisted by 
Mr. Aubrey Stewart, has undertaken to supply 
a collection of circus and showmen’s slang. 
The editors have also recorded an interesting 
contribution of tailors’ slang from Mr. T. H. 
Holding, editor of the London Tailor; and 
Mr. Walter Rye will supply athletic and 
running slang. 


A SPECIAL holiday number of Little Folks will 
be published on June 21, under the title of 
‘‘Summer Tide.” Its contents will include a 
large picture, entitled ‘‘Pickaback,”’ by Mr. 
Burton Barber, reproduced in twelve colours ; 
two pages of humorous illustrations in colours, 





by Mr. Walter Crane; complete stories, &c., 
by Mrs. Molesworth, L. T. Meade, Mr. Clark 
Russell, Talbot Baines Reed, &c.; ‘‘ An Out- 
of-Doors Play,” by Mr. H. Savile Clarke ; and 
‘*A Summer Song,” by Mr. A. Scott Gatty. 
The number will be illustrated by A. Hop- 
kins, M. E. Edwards, W. Rainey, Gordon 
Browne, and other artists. 


Tue July number of the Theatre will contain 
a paper by Mrs. R. 8. de Courcy Leffan (Mrs. 
Leith Adams), entitled ‘‘The Poet’s Cradle.” 
The paper will be illustrated with views of 
Stratford-on-Avon, Trinity Church, the old 
oo where stood Shakspere’s 
esk, &c. 


A FORTHCOMING issue of Temple Bar will 
contain a poem, entitled ‘‘ Sea-foam and Drift- 
wood,” by Mr. Arthur L. Salmon. 


A FOURTH and popular edition of Mr. Ashby 
Sterry’s Z'he Lazy Minstrel will be published 
next week by Mr. Unwin. 


WE have received the first number of a new 
serial, entitled North Country Poets, edited by 
Mr. William Andrews, of Hull. Its object is 
to give short biographies, with examples, of 
modern poets who are natives of, or resident 
in, the northern counties of England. 


On Monday and Tuesday of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell the collection of auto- 
graph letters and historic documents formed by 
the late Earl of Londesborough. Among them 
are the sign-manuals of Henry V., Henry VI., 
Richard III., Edward VL, and other kings; a 
holograph sonnet of James I.; a proclama- 
tion signed by the Old Pretender; a letter 
from George IV. appointing the Duke of 
Wellington to the command of the army, with 
the duke’s reply ; besides several characteristic 
letters by Benjamin Franklin, Carlyle, and 
other modern personages. 


THE Countess Agénor de Gasparin writes to 
us to say that she has taken no share what- 
ever in the translation of her last work—Dans 
les Prés et sous les Bois. Neither the MS. of 
the translation nor its English title, ‘‘Sunny 
Fields and Sunny Woods,” was submitted for 
her approval, <A few pieces at the end of the 
translation, though in many points faulty, 
alone give such a rendering of the original as 
the author can approve. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes : 


‘* Several of your contemporaries, in noticing the 
death of Mr. W. L. Birkbeck, have fallen into the 
error of making Dr. Birkbeck the founder of 
the London Mechanics’ Institution. There has 
hitherto been a popular impression to that effect, 
but, I believe, the real facts of the case are 
these : 

‘‘The entire conception of the plan of me- 
chanics’ institutes belongs to Mr. Francis Place. 
Having sounded his own personal friends, and 
obtained afterwards the support and pecuniary 
assistance of Brougham, Birkbeck, Burdett, and 
others, the affair was set on foot. Dr. Birkbeck 
became the first president of the London Me- 
chanics’ Institution ; but Mr. Place was not only 
the author of the scheme, but the final preparation 
of the rules and orders was left in bis hands.’’ 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


A NEW studentship has been founded at Cam- 
bridge, by the widow of the late Guy Lushing- 
ton Prendergast, for ‘‘ the furtherance of study 
and research in the Greek language, literature, 
history, philosophy, archaeology, and art. 

The proposed stipend is £200, for one year, of 
which some considerable portion shall be passed 
away from Cambridge ; and it is specially pro- 
vided that the Prendergast studentship shall not 
be awarded by competitive examination, nor be 
tenable together with the Craven studentship. 
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Dr. E. B. Tytor, reader in anthropology at 
Oxford, delivered a public lecture on Thursday, 
entitled ‘‘ A New Method of investigating the 
Development of Institutions, with Applications 
of the Method to the Special Cases of the Laws 
of Marriage and Descent.” 


THE syndicate appointed by the University 
of Cambridge to examine the collection of 
papers written by or belonging to Sir Isaac 
Newton in the possession of the Earl of Ports- 
mouth, the scientific portion of which he offered 
to present to the university, have reported as 
follows. They have carefully examined the 
collection, have divided it under such heads as 
seemed most appropriate, and have prepared a 
detailed catalogue of the whole. This cata- 
logue has now been printed, and the syndicate 
recommend that it be published by the univer- 
sity. The books and papers retained by Lord 
Portsmouth are marked in the catalogue as 
returned to him. Some of these have been 
already returned, and the remainder will be sent 
back shortly. The portion of the collection 
presented by Lord Portsmouth to the univer- 
sity is ready to be transferred to the library as 
soon as @ place is found for it. In bringing 
their work to a termination the syndicate ex- 
press their sense of the interest and value of 
the collection, and of the liberality of Lord 
Portsmouth in thus bestowing the scientific 
papers of Newton on his own university. It 
will be necessary either to bind, or to do some- 
thing in the way of mending, a considerable 
portion of the papers, as they have suffered 
much from fire and damp. As the greater 
portion of the miscellaneous correspondence is 
retained by Lord Portsmouth, copies of the 
more important of these letters have been made 
and placed with the portion of the collection 

resented to the university. With this has also 
San placed a copy of Brewster’s Life of Newton, 
in which the letters printed from this collection 
have been corrected after careful collation with 
the originals. 


PENDING a reconstitution of the Laudian 
chair of Arabic at Oxford Mr. D. 8. Margo- 
liouth has been appointed to give instruction in 
Arabic during next term. Mr. Margoliouth 
has been spending some time lately at Cairo. 


THE hon. degree of M.A. has been conferred 
at Oxford upon Dr. Hermann Ethé, professor 
of Oriental languages at Aberystwyth, who has 
long been engaged in cataloguing some of the 
Oriental collections in the Bodleian, and who is 
now examining in the Oriental school. 


TuE president of Trinity College has printed, 
for private distribution, a paper that he recently 
read before the Church Society of the college, 
entitled ‘‘ Religio Loci.” By the help of the 
statutes and MS. records he seeks to depict 
the strong religious spirit which animated Sir 
Thomas Pope, the founder of the coliege ; and 
incidentally he animadverts upon an historical 
inaccuracy in John Inglesant, where the musical 
service at Trinity is described as an attraction 
to the courtiers of Charles I. It appears, on 
the authority of Aubrey—himself a member of 
the college—that the organ presented by the 
founder had been removed previous to that 
time. 

THE Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, vicar of Cross- 
thwaite, and the enthusiastic champion of 
public paths in the Lake district, will deliver 
an address at Oxford on Thursday next upon 
‘** Rights of Way and Access to Mountains.” 


_ WE hear that Mr. Ignatius Donelly has been 
invited to speak at the Cambridge Union in 
support of his Shaksperian cryptogram. 


Pror, TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE has been 
compelled to postpone his lectures at University 
College, London, on “The Ideology of Lan- 
guages in connexion with the History of Eastern 
Asia,”” announced in the ACADEMY of last week. 








OnE of the latest issues of the Publication 
Agency of the Johns Hopkins University is a 
reprint from the American Journal of Philology 
of Prof. Maurice Blomfield’s paper on ‘‘ The 
Origin of the Recessive Accent in Greek.” In 
this he argues, with much detail (p. 41), 
against the theory advanced in Wheeler’s Der 
Griechische Nomenalaccert (Strassburg, 1885), 
and reasserts his own view that 
“the recessive accentuation in Greek is a modi- 
fication of a special Greek law of enciisis, which 
has spread from the finite verb until it has ab- 
sorbed many quantitative word-types in general 
in the Pan-Hellenic speech and all in the Aeolic.’’ 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


TATTON MERE, 


Ar dawn I passed beside a silent mere, 

So still, so smooth it mirrored calmly here 

Its = , ae banks, the heavens, the passing 
cloud, 

And some grey willow with its branches bowed: 

The day was closing ere I passed again, 

The north wind blew a fierce and angry strain, 

The cry of wild geese sailing o’er the wood, 

The plash of wavelets reached me as I stood ; 

The rushes bent and rustled in my ear, 

How quickly changed the lovely placid mere ; 

Yet not unwelcome are the signs of strife, 

The rushing wind, the scream of birds, for life 

Awakes that slept, and now with stir and strength 

No more with passive heart receives, at length 

Knows the new joy of motion, voice, and gives 

To man the sympathy of all that lives. 


B. L. ToLLEMACcHE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. C. E. PLuMTRE’s papers on thej rise and 
development of philosophy during the renais- 
sance are finished in the present number of the 
Antiquary. They have been admirable so far 
as they go, but the length they take us is but 
short. itis a subject that has been discussed 
over and over again, yet there is room for a 
work which should deal with the history of 
thought from the fall of Constantinople till the 
days of Bacon in an exhaustive manner. But 
where is the scholar that can in these chaotic 
days be trusted to organise for us all this 
scattered knowledge? The concluding portion 
of the unsigned paper on the National Portrait 
Gallery is good in itself, and will be of service 
by attracting attention to an _ institution 
which is not so widely known or so much 
valued as it should be. The most important 
paper, however, without doubt, is that on the 
Walls of Chester, by the veteran archaeologist, 
Mr, Charles Roache Smith, who was working 
at Anglo-Roman history when most of the 
present race of antiquaries were in their cradles. 
No one, it may be safely affirmed, has given 
such long-continued attention to this sub- 
ject. We have no doubt that his conclusions 
with regard to the fortifications of Deva of the 
Legions are correct. Mr. W. F. Ainsworth’s 
account of Dara is interesting, and contains 
new knowledge. We wish that he had treated 
the subject more in detail. 








THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
GOETHE SOCLETY AT WEIMAR. 


Berlin: June 2, 1888. 
Tue Goethe Society has just held its third 
annual meeting at Weimar. No similar society 
in Germany exhibits such an extraordinary 
growth. It now numbers, including the 
affiliated English society, nearly 2900 members. 
One fourth of the membership resides outside 
of Germany. The Goethe Jahrbuch, which had 





been published before the foundation of the 
society, has become its organ; and the ninth 
volume has just been issued. The Goethe 
archives, containing the poet’s MSS., are de- 
posited in a wing of the palace. Through the 
munificence of the Grand Duchess, by the pur- 
chase of the Kohn collection, a valuable library 
has been brought together for the use of the 
editors. The acquisition of MSS. and of original 
editions will make Weimar a centre for the 
study not only of Goethe literature, but of all 
the contemporary literature of the period. 

The additions during the last year have been 
of great interest, the most important being tho 
papers of Eckermann and of the Chancellor von 
Miiller. Among the Eckermann papers are a 
considerable number of poems, sketches, 
apothegms, letters of Goethe from Italy to the 
Frau von Stein, Herder, and Koppenfels, also a 
collection of twelve folk-songs which Goethe 
made for Herder in Elsass in 1771, ‘‘ which he 
enticed from the throats of the very oldest 
mothers,” and a letter on the first representa- 
tion of Schiller’s ‘‘ Wallenstein.” There is also 
a part of a MS. of Schiller and a letter to 
Goethe. The papers of the Chancellor von 
Miiller present a mass of interesting material. 
Among them is a memorandum of Goethe 
respecting the disposition of his property. He 
regarded his extensive collections as of value 
not only for intellectual Weimar, but for 
all Germany. If care were not taken great 
loss might arise. For sixty years he had devoted 
annually 100 ducats to the purchase of interest- 
ing and instructive objects, and it would be 
occasion for regret if these were to be scattered. 
From every article in the collection he had 
learned something, and much could still be 
learned. He therefore wished that his collec- 
tions might be preserved in this spirit. Coins 
and medals were to be given to the Weimar 
library. Everything else was to be preserved 
for twenty-five years, first for the culture of his 
grandchildren, and then for that of the whole 
people. 

Among the gifts of the year have been 
Goethe’s letters to Friiulein von Levetzow 
and to Nees von Esenbeck. Much other 
material has been discovered which it has 
not yet been possible to obtain, The dis- 
covery of eighty-three unedited letters of 
Goethe in Jena has just been announced. 
In connexion with these, further investigation 
has shown the existence of a series of contem- 
porary diaries, which may possibly present 
additional and interesting facts relating to 
Goethe’s life during the different periods of his 
residence in Jena and his relations with the 
university. A careful examination of the 
Tagebiicher of the officials of the Jena library 
has lately been begun by Archivrath Burk- 
hardt, who edited Goethe’s scientific writings. 

During the year, five volumes of the Weimar 
edition of Goethe’s works, published under the 
auspices of the Grand Duchess, have appeared. 
Of the four parts into which this publication is 
divided (literary and scientific writings, journals 
and letters), all are represented except the 
scientific writings. It is not yet possible to 
determine how many volumes this edition will 
embrace, but the number will probably exceed 
one hundred. Many of the most competent 
scholars of Germany are engaged in the pre- 
paration of this edition. The aim of the editors 
is to present, first, a pure text, faithful to 
Goethe’s last revision and free from the arbi- 
trary changes of his secretaries; and, secondly, 
to exhibit the material for text criticism found 
in the various MSS. and in the readings of the 
different editions. Occasionally the sources of 
certain passages are presented, as in the edition 
of the first part of ‘ Faust,” where Erich 
Schmidt has not only given the various read- 
ings, but has inserted extracts from obscure 
works, which explain certain scenes and frag- 
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mentary paralipomena. [Illustrative passages 
from Goethe’s correspondence and from his 
unpublished diaries are also given. The other 
works which have appeared are the first volume 
of the poems edited by Von Lorper, one volume 
of journals from 1775-87, and two volumes of 
letters embracing the period to 1775. The 
society has also issued to members one volume 
of the letters of the Frau Rath, Goethe’s mother, 
and letters containing a diary of his residence 
in Italy. The text of the recently discovered 
Gichhausen MSS, of the ‘‘ Urfaust” has been 
issued separately and not as a part of the 
standard edition. The society purposes to 
issue immediately to members an album con- 
taining twenty-two drawings by Goethe. 

During the year, under the admirable skill of 
Hofrath Ruland, the director of the Goethe 
National Museum, the vast collections in the 
Goethe House have been, in part, arranged and 
made accessible; but before this was possible 
the most thorough restoration of the entire 
building was necessary in order to preserve it 
from falling. It has now been restored to its 
original condition. 

The value of these collections is very great. 
There are possibly ten thousand geological 
and mineralogical specimens. These are being 
carefully transferred from the pavilions in the 
garden, where they were in Goethe’s lifetime, 
which would uo longer sustain them, to the 
ground-floor of the Goethe House. They are 
now in process of arrangement by a young 
scientist of the University of Jena. The num- 
ber of specimens of Italian marbles and of 
volcanic products from Italy and Sicily is very 
great, as is the number of ores and minerals 
from various springs in Bohemia and Austria. 
The collection of faience includes a number of 
pieces, many of which are not surpassed in 
any museum of Europe. There are 1600 
medals arranged in cases to illustrate the 
history of the different countries of Europe. 
Some of these medals are almost unique, such 
as that cast to commemorate the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s day, on which the French 
king is represented standing on the skulls of 
the murdered Huguenots. There is also the 
medal to faith and religion struck by order of 
the Pope to commemorate the same event. 
The antique bronzes present many choice 
specimens. In addition to about nine hundred 
drawings and paintings by Goethe himself, 
there are many original drawings by artists of 
the Dutch, Flemish, and Italian schools, by 
Rembrandt, Rubens, and Guercino, and by the 
German artists with whom Goethe was asso- 
ciatedin Rome. There are also 140 paintings 
in water-colour of Goethe’s friends, among 
them portraits of many members of the English 
colony in Weimar, and of visitors. The port- 
folios of engravings are also very numerous. 
Goethe’s wide interest in art is shown by the 
discovery of several very interesting stained 
glass windows which date from the earliest 
period of the art, which are now being pre- 
pared preparatory to exhibition. These come 
from early Romanesque churches in Thuringia, 
some of which still exist, which were founded 
on sites where Boniface had preached. 

The annual meeting of the society was held 
on May 26. The number of members present 
was somewhat less than 200. The honoured 
chief-justice of the empire, Von Simson, 
presided, and delivered a brief opening address, 
The interest of the court was shown by the 
presence of the Grand Duke and Duchess, the 
Hereditary Grand Duke and Duchess, the Crown 
Prince of Greece, the Princess Herrmann of 
Sachsen-Weimar, and the Princess Olga of 
Stuttgart. 

The annual address was giver. by Prof. Kuno 
Fischer, of Heidelberg, upon Goethe’s “‘ Iphi- 
genia.” Goethe’s two plays, ‘‘ Iphigenia” and 
‘*'Tasso,” had a double home—in Germany and 





in Italy. ‘‘Tasso” was produced slowly, like 
the growth of an orange tree, the ‘‘ 2 a ge na 
rapidly. The latter play was begun February 14, 
1779, and in three weeks the first three acts 
were finished, the fourth act on March 19, on 
the Schwalkenstein, near Ilmenau, and the 
fifth act on Lake Garda, on March 28, The 
tragedy of Euripides was made the basis, and 
a trilogy was contemplated—Iphigenia at 
Aulis, Tauris, and Delphi. The play was 
presented at Ettersburg July 3, 1779, when 
the Duke Carl August played the part of 
Pylades, and Goethe himself that of Orestes. 
The chief theme of the play was representative 
of vicarious suffering, through which the curse 
resting upon a family is atoned. In this respect 
there is harmony between its teaching and the 
corresponding doctrine of the Christian religion, 
from which comes the divine sympathy with 
human suffering. 

The short address of Prof. Erich Schmidt 
showed how rich is the MS. material for the 
new edition of the Second Part of ‘‘ Faust,” 
which will appear in the autumn. In 1824 
Goethe wrote down, for incorporation in an 
additional volume of Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
his plan of the Second Part of “‘ Faust,” which 
he had no hope to complete. These rejected 
sheets have been found in the Goethe archives. 
Later, when Goethe had been induced to re- 
sume work upon the poem, many features were 
modified and others abandoned. In the sketch 
which has been lately discovered there is no 
mention of the masquerade, paper money, Bac- 
calaureus, Homunculus, the ‘‘ Mothers,” or the 
classical Walpurgisnacht. The first scene is 
more operatic. Faust, on awakening from 
sleep, is conducted to the court of the Emperor 
Maximilian in Augsburg. Mephistopheles is 
represented as the helper of Faust. Paris and 
Helena are evoked at the wish of the emperor. 
Here there is a closer adherence to the Volks- 
buch of Dr. Faustus. The emperor demands 
the magic mantle for a journey through the 
air to a chamois hunt in Tirol. After the scene 
where Helena is evoked, Faust falls in love 
with her and demands her for himself. They 
reside remote from Greece in the castle of a 
crusader in Palestine. There Helena, in soli- 
tude, longs for society and the homage of men, 
Faust, as a German knight, is at first repulsive 
to her, but she finally returns his love. Me- 
phisto, as a female gypsy who had received 
Christian baptism, and a seneschal familiar with 
sorcery, serve the couple. A consecrated sword 
plays a certain part, and there are features 
which recall the mechanism of fairy tales. The 
son of Faust and Helena immediately after its 
birth leaps and fights. He becomes involved 
in a fracas with monks, peasants, and soldiers 
of fortune, and is slain. Helena, in grief, 
draws from her finger the magic ring, which 
has invested her with an illusory existence, 
Faust seeks to embrace her, but she vanishes, 
leaving behind her garment in Faust’s hands. 
Faust then carries on war against the murderers, 
‘* Now that I have learned to despise this world, 
I am worthy to conquer it.” Mephistopheles 
places the ‘‘three helpers” at his disposal, 
Everything is more German, more objective, 
coarse, vigorous, revolutionary, popular, natural- 
istic than in the later poem. There is a parti- 
cular city and a particular emperor about which 
events cluster. 

There has also been found in the Goethe 
archives a memorandum of the year 1827, in 
which Homunculus, “the dwarfish master of 
chronology,” becomes the guide in the vest- 
pocket of his originator to the Thessalian night. 
Wagner cuts a queer figure among the antique 
classical ghosts of Pharsalia. He collects in a 
vial phosphorescent atoms of earth composed 
of the remains of thie dead in order to produce 
a Homuncula; and in this manner awakens the 
dead Roman legionaries, who expressly depre- 





- his use of portions of their bones. The 
ines 
‘* Reden mag man noch so griechisch 
Hort’s ein Deutscher, der versteht’s,’’ 


may relate to Wagner. 

A scene was planned, but not executed, where 
the centaur, Chiron, bears Faust to the Sibyls 
upon Olympus, and commends him to the 
favour of Manto for aid in winning Helena 
from Orcus. The MS. material presents a 
bewildering array of sketches, scenes, revisions, 
and new creations, with touches of fairy lore 
which vary greatly from the finished poem as 
we now possess it, and throw light upon many 
passages revealing a fancy exuberant in strange 
caprices. The paralipomena are very numerous. 
It is possible to trace the growth of the thought 
and expression in almost every line of certain 
acts, as in the Helena act, where there are often 
eight or ten versions of the same line, until the 
poet found at last the form that satisfied him. 
There is also a grand plan for an unexecuted 
Helena act. Rich as is the material for the new 
edition of the Second Part of ‘‘ Faust,” many 
loose sheets have disappeared through the 
generosity of members of the Goethe family 
after his death, and several of these have been 
found in Castan’s Panopticum in Berlin. We 
miss the investiture of Faust with the land in 
this original sketch. Goethe kept tothe end of 
his life the desire of revision and addition, and 
we find in his diary, in February 1832, the 
note—‘‘ New impulses to ‘ Faust.’ ” 

The committee which had been entrusted 
with the work of suitably marking the graves 
of those associated with Goethe reported that 
measures would be taken to erect 2 monument 
to Minna Herzlieb in Gérlitz, and that the 
grave of the actress Christiane Neumann, whom 
Goethe commemorated under the name of Eu- 
phrosyne, had been discovered, and would also 
be inscribed. The resting-place of Goethe’s 
wife has long remained a mystery. Several 
years ago, Goethe’s grandson told me that he 
had no knowledge where it was situated, and 
the Vulpius family were equally ignorant. 
Privy Councillor Kuhn believes that he has 
determined its position in the churchyard of 
St. James by the discovery of certain old 
records of burials. A substantial stone has 
now been placed over it. This discovery was 
called in question by Dr. Robert Keil, on the 
ground of an oral statement once made to him 
by one acquainted with the exact spot. The 
subject was referred for further investigation. 

Two of Goethe’s minor plays were performed 
in the theatre for the benefit of the society— 
‘*Die Laune des Verliebten”’ and the ‘‘ Jahr- 
marktsfest zu Plundersweilern.” The latter 
was given first in Weimar 110 years ago, and 
has not been repeated until this occasion. It 
was received with great applause. 

W. T. HEWEert. 
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Plon. 10 fr. 
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seeleniehre. Trier: Lintz. 7 M. 
WEYER. O. - Die englische Fabrikinspektion. 
Tiibingen: Laupp. 6M. 


THEOLOGY. 


CoRrrus goriptorum, ecclesiasticorum latinorum. Vol. 
XVII. J. Cassiani de institutis coenobiorum, &e. 


Hes. M. Petschenig. Leipzig: Freytag. 20 M. 
HISTORY, LAW, ETO. 
DauHMEN, J. Das Pontifikat Gregors II. Nach den 


Quellen bearb. Diisseldorf: Schwann. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
DECROE DE Sroutz, F. La Cour de France et la 
ye au 16¢esitcle. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 3 fr. 
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Bonn : endt. 1M. 20 Pf, 

GUILLON, E. La France et l’Irlande pendant la Révo- 
— Hoche et Humbert. Paris: Oolin. 3 fr. 
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JOURDAIN, Ch. Excursions historiques et_ philo- 
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JUBIEN DE LA GRAVIERE, le Vice-Amiral. L’Amiral 
Baudin. Paris: Pion. 4 fr. 

KAUFMANN, G. Die Geschichte der deutschen Uni- 
ee, 1. Bd. Vorgeschichte. Stuttgart: 
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34. Bd. Leipzig: Hirzel. 16 M. 
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métayage. Paris: Chevalier-Marescq. 10 fr. 
WEERTH, O. Die Grafschaft Lippe u. der siehbenjihrige 
Krieg. Detmold: Hinrichs, 2M. 
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. 2.Thl. Hrsg. v. L. Stieda. Kinigsberg- 
i-Pr.: Koch, 4M. 
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Reimer. 9 


Weiss. L.  Beitrige zur Anatomie der Orbita. I. 
Tiibingen: Laupp. 8 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETO, 


FROBEEN, C. Quaestionum Plinianarum specimen. 
oe ay -i-Pr.: Koch. 1M. 60 Pf. 

Grimm, J. u. W. Deutsches Woirterbuch. 12. Bd. 2. 
Lfg. Bearb.v. E. Wiilcker. Leipzig: Hirzel. 2M. 

KRIEGER, B. Quibus fontibus Valerius Maximus usus 
sit in eis exemplis enarrandis, quae ad priora rerum 
Romanarum .) pertinent. Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller. 1M. 650 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALEXANDER POPE AND TWICKENHAM. 
Richmond, Surrey: June 7, 1883. 

On May 23, two hundred years ago, was 
born the great poet, critic, and letter-writer— 
Alexander Pope. To celebrate so important an 
event in the annals of English literature, and to 
do honour to the name of Twickenham’s 
greatest genius, a few gentlemen in ‘London 
and Twickenham are proposing to hold a Pope 
Festival in ‘‘ The Literary Village,” the date 
to be towards the end of July. 

It is suggested that one of the leading 
features of this festival shall be a Popeian 
Museum, consisting of letters by Pope, portraits 
of the poet, editions of his works, views of the 
celebrated ‘‘ villa” and Twickenham at the 
time of his residence—in short tha: the 
museum (which it is proposed to keep open for 
a week) shall consist of anything throwing 
light upon Pope and his friends, more 
particularly his Twickenham contemporaries, 
such as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and 
Kitty Clive. 

With this object in view, may I ask the 
publicity of your columns to invite the aid of 
all Pope students and collectors’ The pro- 
ceeds of the exhibition will be devoted to 
enriching the Twickenham Free Library with 
the best literature relating to Pope and his 
contemporaries. 

THE EDITOR OF 
Richmond and Twickenham Times. 


THE NAME OF MOSES IN THE CUNEIFORM 
TABLETS OF TEL EL-AMARNA. 
Queen's College, Oxford: June 3, 1888, 

The cuneiform tablets discovered last winter 
at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt turn out to 
be even more interesting and important than I 
supposed. About 160 of them have been pro- 
cured for the museum at Vienna, and have been 
examined there by Drs. Winchler and Lehmann. 
The result of their examination shows that the 
Amasis, whose name is found on one of M. 
Bouriant’s tablets, does not belong to the 
XXVIth Dynasty, as I had imagined, but to 
the XVIIIth, and that the tablets themselves 
formed part of the archives of Amenophis ITT. 
and IV. They consist, for the most part, of 
letters and despatches sent to these monarchs 
by the kings and governors of Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Babylonia; and, as some of 
them were written by Burna-buryas, King of 
of Babylon, their age is about 1430 3.c, I will 
not say anything here upon the new vistas in 
Oriental history which such an extraordinary 
discovery opens up, since my copies and trans- 
lations of the tablets belonging to M. Bouriant 
will appear before long in the Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology. But there 
is one fact brought to light by them which is 
so curious that I cannot refrain from laying it 
before the readers of the ACADEMY. 

In my Hibbert Lectures last year I pointed 
out that the Hebrew Mosheh or Moses is letter 
for letter the Assyrian Masu, and I gave 
reasons for believing that Masu would prove to 
have originally been a name of the Sun-god. 
One of the tablets from Tel el-Amarna has 
confirmed my conclusions sooner than I ex- 
pected. It contains a reference to ‘‘ the Sun- 
god rising from the divine day, whose name is 
Masi”’ or Masu. Masu was, therefore, a name 
already known in Egypt a hundred years before 
the date assigned by Egyptologists to the 
Exodus, and it is further proved that it was the 
name of the Babylonian Sun-god before it was 
the name of a man. A. H, Sayce, 








‘‘ THE FIGHTING VERES.” 
St. Paul’s School: June 2, 1888, 

It may interest some readers of Mr. Mark- 
ham’s book (of which an appreciative notice 
appeared in the ACADEMY a fortnight ago) to 
learn that there is a slight presumption in 
favour of Sir Francis Vere’s having been at St. 
Paul’s School. 

Among the MSS. in the British Museum 
is one (Reg. 12 a. lIxvii.) containing sets 
of Latin and Greek verses, addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth, by William Malim, high 
master of St. Paul’s School 1573-1581, and 
eleven of his scholars. Some of them appear 
to have been composed during the time of 
Malim’s predecessor, John Cooke, who was 
appointed to the office shortly after Elizabeth’s 
accession. The author of the last of the eleven 
is Franciscus Verus. There is no direct evi- 
dence, so far as I know, that this Francis Vere 
was the great captain, ‘‘ the first great English 
general in modern history.” But a few cir- 
cumstances favour that conclusion. The col- 
lection of verses was probably drawn up by 
Malim for presentation at court soon after his 
own election; so that the real teacher of most 
of the boys would be his predecessor, Cooke. 
Now Cooke was cither the schoolfellow, or 
friend from boyhood, of Cecil, the lord trea- 
surer, as appears from a Latin letter addressed 
tohim. To Cecil was intrusted the guardian- 
ship of Francis Vere’s cousin, the young Edward 
Vere, afterwards seventeenth earl, who was 
born in 1550, and who afterwards married Anne 
Cecil, the treasurer’s daughter. Though ten 
years younger (according to Mr. Markham’s 





| computation), Francis Vere was no doubt asso- 


ciated with his cousin (according to the same 
authority) in his studies. The disparity of age 
would keep them from being long companions ; 
but there is nothing unlikely in supposing that 
the lord treasurer, having his ward and future 
son-in-law up in London, might send the lad’s 
cousins, one ormore, toamaster whom he appears 
to have spoken of in the highest terms. If it 
could be shown that there was any relationship 
between John Cooke and Sir Anthony Cooke 
(Lord burleigh’s own father-in-law) it would 
make it still more natural that St. Paul’s 
School should be chosen for some of the young 
Veres. Malim, it may be added, had trans- 
lated out of the Italian an account of the siege 
of Famagosta by the Turks in 1571, and dedi- 
cated the pamphlet to the Earl of Leicester in 
March, 1572-3, just as the great siege of 
Haarlem was going on. He had also bec. a 
great traveller in the East. If under him, 
therefore, during the latter part of his school- 
days, Francis Vere would be likely to get 
teaching congenial to his disposition. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to express a 
regret, in conclusion, that John Cooke, the 
master of Camden and Whitaker, and one of 
the most fluent Latin and Greek verse-writers 
of his time, should not have been admitted into 
the Dictionary of National Biography. The 
same sentence of exclusion has fallen on three 
other high masters of St. Paul’s—Philip Ays- 
cough, George Charles, and Timothy Crumpe. 

J. H, Lupron. 








THE PROPERTY IN TUE TITLE OF A NOVEL, AS 
AGAINST A LATER PLAY WITH THE SAME 
TITLE, 

Nutfield, Surrey: June 5, 1838. 

May I be allowed to ask, through the columns 
of the AcADEMY, if there be any means by 
which an author can secure, for future drama tic 
use, the title as well as the prose-matter of his 
novel? Does the recent judgment in the case 
of ‘‘ Warne v. Seebohm” effect this matter, or 
does it only secure to an author his copy-right 
in a book that he has himself dramatised ? 

I ask these questions not only because I have 

a personal interest in them—a dramatic author 

having recently appropriated the title of one of 

my novels and written a play to it whichis now 
being acted at a London theatre—but because 

I think it is a matter which directly concerns 

every author whose novel (title included) is 

likely, after it has run its three-volume course, 
to come before the public in dramatised form. 
It seems to me a very unsatisfactory 
condition of things if any playwright may 
take the title of a popular novel, write a play 
to it, and score a success through the popularity 
of that novel. C. L. Prirkis, 


P.S.—I do not mention the title of my novel, 
as [have no wish to advertise it or the play 
written to its title; but I enclose copies of the 
letters which have passed between me and the 
dramatic author on the subject. 








‘* RECORDS AND RECORD SEARCHING.” 
London: June 1, 1838. 
Miss Hopper wishes me to write and say that, 
in my book just published under the above 
title, I should have included her among 
“Record Agents” and not among ‘‘ Tran- 
scribers,”’ WALTER RYE, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK: 
Mounsz, June 11,8p.m. Aristotelian: Annual Meeting 


for Business. 
hhical: “‘Hudson’s Bay_and 


8.30 p.m. Geog 
X Strait as a Navigable Channel,” by Coni- 


Hudson’ 
modore H. H. Markha: 





m. 
TUESDAY, June 12,8p.m, Ool: Institute: “* Wi 
Growiag in British Colonies’ by Mr Hubert de 
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8.30 p.m. Anthropological: ‘‘Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s Collection of Ethnographic Types from the 
Monuments of Egypt,” by the Rev. H. G. 
Tomkins. ' 

WEDNESDAY, June 13, 4 p.m. Scciety for Preserving 
the Memorials of the Dead: Annual Meeting. 
4 p.m. College of State Medicine: ** Some of 
the more Important Diseares common to Man 
and Animals,” by Mr. G. Fleming. _ 
8 p.m. Microscopical: “Additions to sour 
Knowledge of the Carboniferous Foraminifera,” by 


the Rev. W. Howchin. 
8 p.m. Shelley Society: ‘‘Shelley’s Women,” 
by Miss M. Blind. ; 

THURSDAY, June 14.8p.m. Mathe matical : “ The Ocrre- 

= lation of Two Spaces, each of Three Dimensions,” 
by Dr. Hirst: “The Determination of the Circular 
Points at Infinity,” by Dr. C. Taylor; ‘* Applica- 
tions of Elliptic Functions tothe Theory of Twisted 
Quartics,” by Prof. G. B. Mathews; ** Point-, Line-, 
and Plane-Sources of Sound,” by Lord Rayleigh ; 
“ Rationalisation,” by Mr. H. Fortey. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine a: wy 

8. .m. ntiquaries. 

FRIDAY, June 15, 4 oo British Museum: ‘ The 
Social Condition of the Babylonians,” II., by Mr. G. 
Bertin. 2 

8 p.m. Philological: ‘‘ The Proposed Interna- 
tiona] Conference to perfect a Universal Language,’ 
~ sioat, Ju “ 37 Royal Institution : “ Count 
ATURDAY, June 16,3 p.m. Royal Institution : 
—— as Novelistand Thinker,” III., by Prof. 0. E. 
urner. 


SCIENCE. 
A ROMAN SCHOLAR OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
La Bibliotheque de Fulvio Orsini: Contribu- 
tions 4 histoire des Collections d’Italie et 
létude de Ja Renaissance. Par Pierre de 
Nolhac, ancien membre de 1’ cole fran- 
caise de Rome. (Paris: Vieweg.) 
(Second Notice.) 


Tue biography of MSS., says M. de Nolhac 
very truly, is often as instructive as the 
lives of their possessors. It is odd enough 
that, being thus interesting, it is so rare. 
M. de Nolhac’s volume probably v-ontains 
more of such biographical details of precious 
MSS. than any English work that can be 
mentioned. 

The Augusteus of Virgil. In 1570 the 
Frenchman, Claude Dupuy, visited Rome and 
saw Orsini’s library, of which he gives a 
short account in a letter cited on p. 84. In 
return for the kindness Orsini had then shown 
him he promised to send him a fine present. 
Three years later he enclosed in a parcel of 
books forwarded to Orsini’s friend, Pinelli, a 
leaf of a very ancient Virgil, written in 
capitals, ‘‘quas unciales vocabant,’’ which 
was once in the French Abbey of 8. Denis. 
Pinelli sent on this leaf to Orsini, who 
suspected that the fragment was incomplete, 
and wrote back for the remainder. This 
also Dupuy sent. The whole fragment, 
amounting (p. 86) to two double leaves or 
eight pages, has since been supplemented by 
three leaves purchased at the Hague in 1462, 
and is assigned by Pertz to the first century 
A.D., by more recent and more sober palaeo- 
graphists to a later time. It is written in 
large capitals, but not in what are now dis- 
tinguished as uncials. 

M. de Nolhac recounts the slow stages by 
which Torquato Bembo, the iuheritor of 
Cardinal Bembo’s library, was gradually in- 
duced to sell for a sum enormously below 
their value: (1) the famous Vatican codex of the 
Opuscula Vergiliana (on which I spent many 
hours last year in the new reading-room con- 
structed by Leo XIII.); (2) the Bembine 
Terence ; (3) the majuscule Virgil with pic- 
tures; (4) a Pindar; (5) a Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus; (6) an autograph copy of 
Petrarch’s Ca:somere; (7) a large consign- 








ment, including Herodotus, Nicander, Oppian, 
Lucien, Synesius, Xenophon, Seneca, Livy, 
and three MSS. in modern languages; a 
Dante, a copy of the Cento Novelli, and a 
volume of Provencal poets. Angelo Rocca, 
in bis work published at Rome in 1591, 
Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana a fratre 
Angelo Roccha a Camerino tllustrata, dercribes 
some of these in words which deserve to be 
quoted : 

“Inter Graecos libros [belonging to Orsini] 
sunt quaedam scripta maiusculis literis exarata. 
... Sunt item inter Latinos libros aliquot 
codices litteris quoque maiusculis manuscripti, 
et praesertim Terentius, quem Petrus Bembus 
Cardinalis olim possedit, tempore Alexandri 
Severi imperatoris conscriptus. .. . Extat inibi 
Virgilius, quem prius Pontanus, deinde Bembus 
possederunt. De hoc libro manuscripto men- 
tionem fecit Pierius. Hic codex antiquior 
est Virgilio, qui extat in Bibliotheca Vaticana, 
nec non Virgilio qui olim fuit Pomponii Laeti, 
deinde Angeli Colotii Episcopi Nucerini, et in 
bibliotheca extat Medicea.” 

Rocca here enumerates three of the most 
celebrated MSS. of Virgil: the Virgil with 
pictures mentioned above (Vat. 3225), which 
seems to have been in the possession of the 
Neapolitan humanist Pontano, before it passed 
into the hands of Card. Bembo ; the Romanus, 
also in the Vatican; the Mediceus, in 
the Medicean library at Florence. M. de 
Nolhac traces the series of possessors of this 
last famous MS. on p. 273: Pomponius 
Laetus, Colocci (Orsini quotes it in his Vir- 
gilius illustratus as Colotianus), Card. Antonio 
del Monte, Pope Julius III., Card. Innocenzo 
del Monte, the Cardinal of Carpi, the Grand- 
duke Francis I., whence it came into the 
Medicean library. 

As early as 1582, when Gregory XIII. 
assured him of his wish to that effect, Orsini 
had decided to bequeath his library to the 
Vatican. To this time M. de Nolhac assigns 
the original inventory of his MSS., annotated 
books, and papers (including a large amount 
of letters), a copy of which, executed by 
a somewhat ignorant scribe, is still extant, 
and has served as a valuable guide for 
identification. The fifth chapter of M. de 
Nolhac’s work deals with the Greek MSS., 
the sixth and seventh with the Latin, the 
eighth with those in modern Janguages. 

Among the Greek MSS., the Pindar men- 
tioned above as Bembo’s is identified with 
Vat. 1312. The inventory describes it as 
‘‘ Pindaro tutto integro con scholii et com- 
menti nelli margini, libro antichissimo in 
papiro, ligato alla greca, coperto di corame nero, 
in-4foglio.” It contains entire Jsthm. iv. (v.) 
Marep deAiov. Tycho Mommsen assigns it to 
the twelfth century, and thinks it of great 
importance for the text of the poems. The 
Herodotus, also from Bembo’s library, can 
only be Vat. 1359. It was written in the 
time of Theodore Gaza, in 1480. An 
Aristides, from the same precious collection, 
is beyond doubt Vat. 1298. Before Bembo it 
had been in the possession of Niccolo Tomeo ; 
both Kramer and Dindorf give it a high place 
in the MSS. of Aristides. A very large folio 
codex of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, now 
Vat. 1300, is evidently that mentioned in the 
negociations between Orsini and Torquato 
Bembo. The titles are in capitals, and it was 
written as early as the ninth or tenth cen- 


tury. 


M. de Nolhac calls attention to what is now a 
very well-known fact—the slight palaeographi- 
cal knowledge which even the best-informed 
collectors of that time possessed. Orsini’s noti- 
fications of the dates of his MSS. are of the 
vaguest kind —anticho for codices anterior to 
the fifteenth century ; antichissimo for those 
anterior to the fourteenth. The abbreviation 
v. ¢ (vetus codex) not unfrequently applies 
to MSS. of the fifteenth century. Thus 
he speaks of a Livy in his library as ‘‘v. c. 
qui est apud me scriptus manu doctissimi uiri 
Poggii Florentini.” The point is worthy of 
attention. Students of sixteen-century com- 
mentaries often find readings mentioned as 
drawn from some v. ¢c., and fancy themselves 
in possession of fragments of an early text. 
Nothing can be a greater mistake. Paiaeo- 
graphy was then in its infancy; and little 
credit can be paid to statements of date 
unless that date is actually stated in the 
MSS., which, if we except MSS. of the 
fifteenth century, is, so far as I have ob- 
served, exceptional. In Greek, as might be 
expected, Orsini is even less reliable than in 
Latin MSS. Thus, a Rhetoric of Aristotle, 
written in the fourteenth century, is described 
in the inventory as “di piu di 500 anni ”— 
t.¢., a8 written in the eleventh century. Yet 
I think M. de Nolhac is a little too hard on 
our collector when he takes him to task for 
his description of the very ancient fragment 
of Dion Cassius, which he placed at the head of 
his collection and described as ‘‘ Dione il libro 
79 et 80, imperfetti, in lettere maiuscole senza 
accenti, libro di pi di mille et ducento anni, 
in pergameno in foglio.”” Assuming that this 
is much too early, the fact remains that he 
was describing the most ancient MS. of his 
Greek collection; and this was not for that 
time only, but for every succeeding age of 
classical research, the important thing. If a 
Pertz could predate the Virgil leaves by a 
century or two, and this with the immensely 
advanced knowledge of our time, we may 
pardon Orsini for committing a similar mis- 
take in the era of the Catholic revival. 

The Latin MSS. are even more numerous 
and drawn from an even larger number of 
sources. The principal collections which 
contributed to form Orsini’s Latin library 
were those of Petrarch, Poggio, Philelfus, 
Pomponius Laetus, Poliziano, Antonius 
Panormita, Colocci, the Bembos. The mort 
ancient of them, indeed, would go back to 
Pope Nicolas III. (1279-80) if Orsini had not 
predated the MSS, both of Cicero’s letters, 
and both written really in the fourteenth 
century, and ascribed them to an Orsini pope 
instead of an Orsini cardinal. From Poggio 
comes a MS., in his own handwriting, of the 
Academica and De Legibus, written in 
1410-18, and with marginal corrections by 
Poggio, and remarks in the fine hand of 
Cardinal Bembo; also the third and fourth 
decades of Livy, written in a large hand in 
1454 and 1453. The library of Philelfus 
contributed a twelfth-century | Virgil, with 
the Commentary of Servius (Vat. 3251). 
Orsini possessed, besides, a Servius in Lombard 
characters (Vat. 3317), perhaps of the tenth 
century. In the hand of Pomponius Laetus, 
besides many other largely annotated volumes, 
is an Agricola of Tacitus, now one of the prin- 
cipal sources for constituting the text of this 
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with the editio princeps of Tacitus (No. 
$429). 

Scholars interested in the history of the 
transmission of the text of Festus will do 
well to read what seems to be a discovery 
(pp. 212-215). M.de Nolhac thinks he has 
identified the copy of this fragmentary work, 
which was made by Poiitian at Rome in 14<5, 
with a MS. now numbered Vat. 3368. The 
fragment at that time was in two parts, one 
in the possession of Manilius Rallus, or 
Rhalles, a Greek; the other, which was 
smaller and consisted of only a few leaves, 
was in the hands of Pomponius Lactus. 
Politian copied the whole. In the sixteenth 
century, when the latter portion had dis- 
appeared, Victorius found Politian’s copy in a 
book-shop at Florence, and entered some 
variants from it in the margin of the Aldine 
edition of 1513. This is now in the library 
of Munich, where it has been examined by 
Mommsen. These variants are of value for 
the last (sixteenth) quaternion, the original 
of which can no longer be found; but if 
M. de Nolhac is right in believing that the 
copy made by Politian is itself still extant 
in the Vatican, it is obvious that an examina- 
tion of it may lead to a more exact knowledge 
of this sixteenth quaternion than has yet 
been possible. We may hope that the new 
Festus, which is now preparing by Herr 
Thewrewk von Ponor, and of which he has 
given a foretaste in the Mlanges Grau, will 
examine in detail this pdint, as indeed the 
value of Festus for Roman archaeology makes 
it a point of more than common importance. 

Among the humanists of the second order 
who transcribed MSS. which came into the 
possession of Orsini may be mentioned 
Giovanni Lamola, one of the friends of 
Antonio Beccadelli, better known as Panor- 
mita. An Aulus Gellius of 1432 in the 
handwriting of Lamola is now Vat. 3453. 
Its immediate neighbour on the shelves of the 
library (Vat. 3452) also belonged to Orsini. 
This was written in the thirteenth century, 
and before coming into his library had 
belonged to the Capranica College in Rome. 
Scioppius seems to have seen both these MSS. 
The latter of them is ranked by Hertz, the 
editor of Aulus Gellius, among the best of 
the Noctes Atticae. 

A MS. of Porphyrion’s scholia on Horace, 
to which Orsini liberally attributed an an- 
tiquity of 1000 years, may really be as old 
as the ninth century. It had belonged to 
Antonio Patrizi, Bishop of Pienza, in the last 
decade of the fifteenth century. 

It would be easy to extend these notices, of 
which every page of M. de Nolhac’s volume 
is full. Enough has been said to prove the 
rare quality of the book. It may safely be 
pronounced indispensable to every worker in 
the Vatican. Rosrnson Ettis. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NAME OF OANNES IN THE CUNEIFORM 
TEXTS. 

P London: May 28, 1888. 
“Ea” is the conventional reading of AN-i-A 
from the sounds of the second and third 
characters, the first being supposed to be the 
silent determinative AN for ‘‘god.” The 
symbols may mean ideographically “god of 
the house of water”; and Prof. Sayce has 


god possibly goes back to a time when the 
inhabitants of the coast of the Persian Gulf 
lived in pile-dwellings (Hibbert Lectures, p. 134). 
Sir Henry Rawlinson in his brother’s Herodotus 
(3rd edit., vol. i., p. 622) had proposed to read 
the nam> Héa, which he connected with the 
Arabic Hiyz. The aforesaid god has been 
shown to be the same asthe ‘Qs of Helladius, 
the Ads of Damascius (Rawlinson, /c.; Lenor- 
mant, Chaldean Magic, p. 202), the Euahanes of 
Hygious (Lenormant, J. ¢c., p. 203) and the 
‘Qdvyns Of Berosus, which is the most authentic 
tradition. Two forms, therefore, were known 
for the name of this god. That preserved by 
Helladius and Damascius corresponds to the 
reading “Es” with the silent determinative of 
deities ; but no cuneiform antecedent has been 
found for the other form, which is probably the 
most genuine, and several suggestions have 
been put forward—but without success—to 
explain it (Rawlinson in J. R. A. S., 1880, 
vol. xii., p. 202), 

I shall here venture upon another, which I 
hope will meet with a better fate. There are 
instances in cuneiform research of names and 
words which were read reversely of their 
spelling. I need not refer to such remote 
cases as gibil, abzu, lugal, usumgal, which are 
written bilgi, zuab, gallu, galusum, inasmuch 
as I could not explain the present case 
with the same phenomenon of ideology 
(cf. Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. 
i, pp. 2-3). But we have a much nearer 
instance in the Berosian tradition itself. 
Is not the Xisuthros of the flood in the 
latter identified with a Khasis-adra which is a 
reverse reading of Adra-Khasis figured in the 
cuneiform text ? Such would be the explana- 
tion I propose for Oannés. In reading 
reversely the three cuneiform characters of his 
name—all phonetically—we have A-f-ANU, 
which seems to me to have been the antecedent 
of the grecised form Oannés. Aud the reason 
of this curious fact would be the same as that 
of the other name of the legend just quoted. 

TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE general arrangements for the Bath 
meeting of the British Association have now 
been made. The first meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, September 5, at 8 p.m., when Sir 
H. E. Roscoe will resign the chair, and Sir 
F. J. Bramwell, president-elect, will assume the 
presidency, and deliver an address. On Thurs- 
day evening, September 6, there will be a 
soirée; on Friday evening, September 7, a dis- 
course on “The Electrical Transmission of 
Power,” by Prof. W. E. Ayrton; on Monday 
evening, September 10, a discourse on ‘‘The 
Foundation Stones of the Earth’s Crust,” by 
Prof. T. G. Bonney; on Tuesday evening, 
September 11, a soirée. On Wednesday even- 
ing, September 12, the concluding general 
meeting will be held at 2.30 p.m. Excursions 
to places of interest in the neighbourhood of 
Bath will be made on the afternoon of Saturday, 
September 8, and Thursday, September 13. 


Tne fourth session of the International 
Geological Congress will be opened on Monday 
evening, September 17, and will last during the 
whole of the week. The meetings will be held 
in the rooms of the University of London, 
Burlington Gardens. The hon. president of 
the congress will be Prof. Huxley ; the presi- 
dent, Prof. Prestwich ; the vice-presidents, the 
director-general of the geological survey, the 
president of the geological society, and 
Prof. McK. Hughes; treasurer, Mr. F. W. 
Rudler; and general secretaries, Mr. J. W. 
Hulke and Mr. W. Topley. Up to the present 
day 395 geologists have signified their intention 





ingeniously suggested that the worship of this 


of being present ; of these 210 are British, and 


185 foreiga. The number of countries repre- 
sented is twenty-two. 


WE understand that Mr. E. H. Man has so 
far completed his monograph on the Nicobar 
Islanders—a work upon which he has been 
—— for several years—that the first part 
will be submitted to the Anthropological Insti- 
tute at an early meeting. Mr. Man’s vocabulary 
of the Nicobarese language is also in an 
advanced state, the first half (English—Nicoba- 
rese) being already in type. 

Messrs, GuRNEY & Jackson will publish 
immediately a new edition (the sixth) of 
Prof. A. H. Church's Laboratory Guide for 
Agricultura! Students. The work has been 
further revised and enlarged, the section on the 
analysis of milk and dairy products having 
been entirely re-written. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Sik Henry PEEK has just printed in a hand- 
some quarto form, for private circulation, a 
description, with translation and explanatory 
notes, of inscribed Babylonian tablets in his 
possession. The texts have been edited, and 
the translation executed, by Mr. T. 
Pinches, of the British Museum. The deri 
vation which Mr. Pinches proposes for the 
familiar word ‘‘Mammon” may interest 
some students who are not Assyriologists : 
‘‘The most probable Assyrian equivalent is 
mimmu or memmu, ‘anything,’ ‘everything,’ 
‘property,’ ‘wealth,’ a word of which the 
plural seems to have been m:mméni or meméni, 
probably weakened from mammini.”’ This 
form Tr, {Pinches regards as apparently the 
source of the Chaldee mimdén, and of the word 
familiar to all readers of the New Testament. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrzry or Lirzrature.—( Wednesday, May 30) 


Sir Patrick CoLtauuoun, president, in the chair. 
A paper was read by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen 
upon ‘‘ Ancient Babylonian Literature, and its 
Place in Oriental Studies.”” The reader com- 
menced his lecture by saying that the great 
aut’quity and highly developed character which 
was attributed by the Greco-Chaldean Berossos to 
the literature of Babylonia was not unsupported 
by the evidence of the monuments. He showed 
that from as early as 3800 n.c. there was x 
numerous and powerful scribe caste, the names of 
members of which were known to us. He then 
proceeded to describe the development of the 
literature of Chaldea, illustrating his remarks from 
the numerous inscriptions recently discovered by 
M. de Sarzec in the south of Babylonia. These 
inscriptions proved that the rise of Cbaldean 
literature was to be attributed to a non-Semitic 
people, whose first settlements were in the region 
bordering on the Persian Gulf, and who were 
acquainted with the elements of the arts and 
sciences. Mr. Boscawen then described the great 
epic of Chaldea in twelve books arranged according 
to the signs of the zodiac, and concluded by show- 
ing the influence which the Semites had exercised 
on the ruder Chaldean culture, infusing {into it a 
more poetic element approaching in its beauty to 
the Hebrew Scriptures. He concluded his lecture 
by an earnest plea for more workers both in the 
field of Assyrian studies and explorations.—A dis- 
cussion ensued, in which Mr. J. Offord, while 
generally agreeing with the reader, held that a 
Cushite rather than a Semitic influence was 
exercised on Babylonian civilisation. — Dr. 
Knighton considered that the Accads from the 
Eastern Highlands might have been the aborigines 
of Babylonia; and Mr. E. Gilbert Highton (the 
secretary), while congratulating the reader and his 
brother Assyriologists upon the progress they had 
already achieved, expressed an opinion that much 
still remained to be done in order to make the 
som directly interesting even to the learned 
world. 
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AnrsToTeLIAN Socrery.—(Monday, May 28.) 


Suapwortn H. Hopason, Esa., president, in the 
chair.—Dr. A. Bain read a paper on “‘ The Defini- 
tions of the Subject Sciences, with a view to their 
Demarcation.”” Starting from the position that a 
science is an aggregate of kindred topics, that is, 
topics more closely related among themselves than 
they are to any others outside, he considered the 
best mode of securing this condition in the sciences 
of the subject world. There was a standing 
temptation among the professors of any one science 
to overstep its boundaries, from the desire of 
including some pet subject, to the consequeut 
derangement of the unity of the science. A con- 
trasting illustration was given from the position of 
Aristotle, who included in his grasp the whole 
circle of the subject departments, by which he 
was freed from the temptation to aggrandise one 
at the expense of another, and, in point of fact, 
kept their several provinces distinct to a degree 
that was quite remarkable at his stage. The 
course to be pursued as suggested by this example, 
would be to review the round of the subject 
departments, by taking them in couples, namely, 
psychology-logic, psychology-ethics, psychology- 
philosopby, logic-psychology; these four couples 
being sufficient for the particular purpose of the 
paper, which was to isolate the topics most proper 
to make up a department of philosophy, as ina 
great degree synonymous in its present usage with 
metaphysics and ontology. As regards the treat- 
ment of the successive couples, the plan would be 
to fasten upon the most typical and universally 
received matters in each, and from these to shape a 
provisional text for judging of the admissions of 
the more ambiguous topics. In the exercise of this 
judgment the points in question would be doubly 
tested : being compared with the standard examples 
of both members of the couple, the compara- 
tive relationship would then be estimated 
under the most favourable circumstances. 
Thus in the couple psychology-logic, there was an 
ambiguous topic in the law of resemblance or simi- 
larity, which seemed to come under both alike. 
Here, however, the difficulty would be met by 
distinguishing two different bearings of the prin- 
ciple—the one, consistency as the test of truth, 
and necessarily all-pervading in logic, the other, 
similarity as a process of the reproduction of 
thought, and falling exclusively to psychology. 
Under the couple psychology-ethics, the un- 
equivocally ethical topic would be the standard of 
right and wrong; while the nature of conscience 
would be somewhat ambiguous, but would incline 
to psychology, when the purpose was to decide 
whether it was a simple or a compound faculty, 
and, if compound, to assign its constituent among 
the psychological elements. The stress of the final 
discussion lay between the couples—psychology- 
philosophy, logic-philosophy, after surveying 
which a series of topics was arrived at more or less 
heterogeneous with the characteristic material of 
psychology, logic, and ethics, and thereby free to 
enter into the sphere of philosophy, having, more- 
over, on examination, a sufiiciently common 
character to give unity to that sphere. The 
questions—external perception, the priority of the 
particular and the universal in knowledge, the 
unity or duality of knowing and being, the rela- 
tive and the absolute, the knowable and the 
unt nowable—would be among the received topics 
of philosophy, being unsuitably placed in the 
other departments. There was a final issue of 
supreme importance in making up the sphere of 
philosophy—namely, whether it should absorb 
theism, in consequence of its supposed application 
in that region. Reasons were advanced for keep- 
ing theism wholly distinct from philosophy. 


PurtoLocican Socrery.—(Friday, June 1.) 


Tue Rev. Dr. R. Morris, president, in the chair.— 
A paper, on ‘* The Vocalic Laws of the Latin 
Language,’’ by Mr. E. R. Wharton, was read by his 
brother, Mr. H. T. Wharton. The leading points 
of Mr. Wharton’s system are—(1) the law of the 
**pre-tonic’’ vowel (which he believes to be his 
own discovery) ; (2) the application of the theory 
that Latin—like Welsh, French, German, and, 
perhaps, some other languages—possessed, a modi- 
fied « as well as a genuine w; and (3) the demon- 
stration of the influence of dialect on vowels, and 
especially on the diphthongs. The Romans used 





sometimes «, sometimes i, for their modified u, for 
which the Emperor Olaudius proposed a sign like 
a half capital Fi: lubet is later libet, cliens goes with 
cluo, pingo with pungo; Angustus epells simus for 
sumus. ‘To dialect are due the changes of e into i, 
and o into u, in the root-syllable: beside feliz, 
‘* fern,’’ we have jfilix; beside trebus, tribus, &c. 
The oldest Romans said humo for homo; culpa and 
puleer have older forms, colpaand polcer. The later 
Roman dialect turned o in monosyllables and 
fivals into u: hone and sont became hume and 
sunt; filios, opos, trebibos, popolom, consol, became 
filius, opus, tribibus, populum, consul. Also, initial 
vo became ve. Distinguishing between stress- 
accent and pitch-accent or ‘‘ tone,’’ Mr. Wharton 
showed how the pretonic vowels changed, as o into 
a, in salvus beside solidus, lacuna (space) from Jocus, 
and how unaccented vowels tended to change. 
He then treated the influence of analogy; and, 
lastly, dealt with long vowels and diphthongs. 
A print of the paper was put into every member’s 
hands to enable him to follow the compressed 
arguments and examples.—There was also read 
a paper on ‘‘ Thirty-five Words of the Dialect of 
the Oayapas Indians living in the interior of 
Ecuador, with their equivalents in Quichua, the 
mother Peruvian dialect,’” communicated by Mr. 
C. Cheston. 
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Ir is impossible to admire the tendencies shown 
this year by the ever-shifting art of Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer. <A painter who has given us the 
‘‘Miss Grant” of two years ago, or even the 
idealised portrait-study of last year, must 
expect to be judged by a high standard. The 
level of his best work has certainly not been 
reached in the pompously posed, and not 
very conscientiously modelled, ‘“‘ Mrs. Arthur 
Sassoon” (316), which is, however, less open 
to objection than the series of masculine 
portraits contributed by the artist. In these a 
certain vigour of modelling, not of the soundest 
or subtlest order, is, no doubt, achieved, and a 
certain success attained in the reproduction of 
the mere exterior semblance of the sitter; but 
the higher problem of portraiture—the sugges- 
tion of a human personality as a whole—is 
hardly even attempted. The portraits now 
shown have in common a certain vulgarity of 
aspect and superficiality of general execution 
which are anything rather than attractive. 
With Mr. Holl we are always, to a certain 
extent, safe. He may on occasion show an un- 


| mistukable lack of interest in his subject; but 


his execution never lacks thoroughness, and 
never sinks below a certain point. Considerably 
above his average are the ‘‘ Earl Spencer” 
(221)—a work as truthful as it is unaffectedly 
dignified; the ‘‘ Sir William Jenner” (228) ; and, 
best of all, the very natural and living portrait of 
** John L. Townshend, Esq.” (742). The art of 
Mr. Ouless is of a far higher type, though the 
dryness, the over-insistence on detail, and the 
failure to suggest atmospheric envelopment— 
which are characteristics of his technique— 
detract more and more from the due enjoyment 
of his work. For all that, the heads in the 
portraits of ‘‘Sir W. Ounliffe Brook” (287), 
and ‘‘ Frederick Pitman, Esq.” (293) are marked 
by a searching truth and an energy of charac- 
terisation in which they have not many rivals 
in the exhibition. Mr. F. Charles, in his real- 
istic, almost pre-Raphaelite, presentment of 
““D. Radcliffe, Esq.” (747), shows himself an 
earnest seeker after truth in the reproduction 
of natural fact and in the suggestion of 
vitality ; but he fails to achieve complete success 
in consequence of his incapacity to sacrifice 
detail to the extent necessary to secure unity 
and veracity of general effect. One of the 
most characteristic and charming pieces of 
portraiture here is Mr, Edwin A. Ward’s ‘ Mrs, 





Howse ” (848). It is atthe same time a refined 
and delicate tone-exercise, and a sympathetic 
delineation of old age under its most amiable 
aspect. Mr. W. Carter has, within a remark- 
ably short space of time, made himself a 
place in the front rank of English portrait 
painters. It would appear that he is unable 
or unwilling to shake off that peculiar 
mannerism, that sfwmatezza in the execution 
which conceals a certain hardness of touch; 
but, in other respects, his ‘‘Comte de Torre- 
Diaz” (155) and ‘‘ H. Pickersgill Cunliffe, Esq.” 
(1077), are works of a masculine vigour of 
execution, and a considerable power, if nota 
remarkable subtlety, of characterisation. No- 
thing in the whole exhibition shows this rarest 
of rare qualities, penetrating characterisation, 
in a higher degree than the modest pastel 
drawing (1326) in which Malle. Anna Bilinska 
has, with surprising success, conjured up an 
animated vision of her own engaging 
individuality. The peculiar type of the 
young painter — with its irregularity of 
feature, its swarthiness of complexion, and 
its extreme mobility of eye and feature—is less 
common on the walls of the Academy than on 
those of the Salon, and its effect here is to 
a corresponding degree greater. But the 
painter, in giving of herself so veracious and 
so subtle a picture, has achieved an artistic 
feat often attempted, but seldom truly 
accomplished. The ‘‘ Know Thyself” is even 
more difficult of achievement in art than in 
introspective analysis ; for the vision seen in the 
mirror is, in the process of interpretation, too 
often coloured by all sorts of partis pris and 
preliminary assumption. The execution of this 
unpretending but fascinating work is sober 
and firm to an uncommon degree, if it does not 
reach the limits of technical mastery. 

The landscapes and marine pieces having real 
technical merit and the distinctiveness conferred 
by an earnest and personal interpretation of 
nature are even fewer than usual, though we meet 
with one or two instances in which artists of 
acknowledged reputation have shown a laud- 
able ambition to leave well-worn grooves, and 
attempt subjects widely differing from those 
by which their fame has been won. We 
have first to deal with Sir J. E. Millais’s 
‘‘Murtly Moss, Perthshire” (292). This is 
a painstaking and enthusiastic effort to break 
away from former schemes of colour, and attain 
a delicate, opalescent harmony of general tone, 
akin to, though not identical with, that which 
the great masters of modern French landscape 
have often gloried in achieving. The master’s 
pre-Raphaelite training, his love of detail in 
nature, and his somewhat prosaic insistence 
on ungeneralised fact, are all of them elements 
which, in the solution of such an artistic enter- 
prise, militate against success. A pleasing, if 
not very inspiring, page of nature has been 
reproduced with much skill, but with a timid 
correctness which renounces all attempt to give 
back any portion of its higher truth and sug- 
gestiveness, or—by emphasising without falsi- 
fying its essential elements—to make clear 4 
unity of design, and interpret a dominant 
sentiment, such as in all characteristic aspects 
of nature must lie hidden, though they do not 
necessarily show themselves on the surface, with- 
in the perception of the indifferent observer. 
To say that the picture is Sir J. E. Millais’s 
is to say that it contains many fine points: 
among these may be noted the fine rendering 
of the stagnant grey pools in the foreground, 
with their delicate reflection of the rush-grown 
borders of the moss, and the dappled moist 
sky whose wide expanse canopies the whole 
scene. It is impossible not to admire the 
courage and enthusiasm shown by Mr. Vicat 
Cole in putting aside for the time his un- 
emotional reproductions of English river and 
meadowland in order to attempt on a large 
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scale a subject of such exceptional difficulty as 
the ‘*Pool of London” (350), with its in- 
extricably involved masses of shipping, its 
rushing waters, and, in the background, its 
heaped-up towers and steeples. If we recog- 
nise here many of the artist’s well-known 
defects—with a superadded over-anxiety and 
hesitation sufficiently natural under the circum- 
stances—we find also acertain unwonted breadth 
and unity of design which gives to the vast 
canvas a veritable raison d’étre, and makes 
us desire that it should constitute a new 
departure in the veteran painter’s mode of 
conception and artistic method. Mr. G. H. 
Boughton is at his best in ‘‘ A Golden After- 
noon—Isle of Wight,” a charming prospect of 
undulating cliff covered with field and broken 
meadowland, showing in the immediate fore- 
ground tree-trunks half stripped of their 
leaves, which—delineated as they are with a 
certain sharp accentuation of design peculiar to 
Mr. Boughton in such matters—greatly assist 
the rest of the composition. The broken 
green hues, the buffs and greys of the colour- 
scheme are harmonised with great felicity, the 
only drawback to enjoyment being a certain 
opacity in the sky and the far distance. The 
landscapes of Mr. Alfred East again prove that 
he possesses great feeling for unity of tone not 
pushed to the extent of undue monotony, as 
well as considerable felicity in composition. 
The easy breadth of his execution is, however, 
allied to a certain superficiality in the study of 
nature, betokening not so much a power of 
generalising fact, as of concealing imperfect or 
insufficient observation. His chief contribu- 
tion, ‘‘A Frosty Sunset” (492), the general 
conception of which has much charm, is greatly 
marred by this want of a thorough comprehen- 
sion and true generalisation of detail, react- 
ing as it doeson the pictorial whole, and de- 
priving it of serious value. Foreign training of 
quite another kind—apparently in the direction 
of the Belgian school—is shown by Mr. 
Yeend King in a number of landscapes, of 
which “‘ Sylvan Solitude,” a study of a river 
creek or backwater, overshadowed with a 
heavy canopy of summer foliage, is the best. 
The artist has a cold, unemotional way of 
looking at bis subject, and he apparently 
cares to seein it only what is most obvious to 
all; but he is nevertheless a craftsman 
of considerable technical ability. Two shining 
lights of the Society of Water Colours—Mr. A. W. 
Hunt and Mr. H. Clarence Whaite—are, not 
for the first time, unkindly treated by the 
hanging committee of the Academy. The 
strangely-named ‘‘ On the Wings of the Wind” 
(730) of the former—showing a sad, deserted 
estuary bounded by low green banks, and seen 
under the light of a disquieting sunset—loses 
all significance where it is now hung. It is, 
nevertheless, a pathetic conception, wrought 
out with a subtlety bordering on over-refine- 
ment, but without the unity or breadth of 
execution necessary to give full effect to the 
artist’s intentions. Mr. Clarence Whaite’s 
“Snowdon” (1010) has a very unsatisfactory 
foreground, but its middle and far distance of 
sunlit mountain, shown through a delicate 
vapour, afford a prospect full of fascination. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the most complete 
and satisfying achievement in the class to which 
it belongs is Mr. Adrian Stokes’s ‘“‘ Upland 
and Sky” (1024), a work which—it may be 
on account of its calculated simplicity of desigr 
and its sober tonality—has attracted less 
attention than it deserves. Nothing meets the 
eye of the beholder but a projection of breezy, 
treeless upland, tenanted by a few cattle, and 
overhung by an expanse of overclouded grey 
sky, which moves languidly, and threatens to 
dissolve itself in rain. Unity and vigour of 
execution are here in perfect harmony with the 
subject expressed ; and the artist most com- 


y the skill and directness with which he has 
made clear its pictorial value, both from the mere 
technical and the higher standpoint. If Mr. 
Stokes appears to have derived assistance from 
the example of the eminent Dutch landscapist, 
James Maris, he is yet no plagiarist. Few 
English painters could rival the render- 
ing of the moisture-laden sky in this work, 
or the sense of all-enveloping atmosphere 
imparted to the scene. Mr. J. MacWhirter’s 
‘*Edinburgh from St. Anthony’s Chapel” 
(686) is, from a scenic point of view, admirably 
well laid out; but it is, like all the artist’s 
works, hastily and incompletely executed. In 
Mr. Peter Graham’s large sea-piece—‘‘ Driven 
by the Wind” (593)—the huge masses of 
tumbling green water and white foam, which 
cover the whole canvas, are given with a 
certain freshness and delicacy of colouring, 
but otherwise in a sufficiently unmeaning 
and superficial fashion. It is impossible 
not to praise year after year the splendid 
modelling and the glancing azure hues of 
Mr. Henry Moore’s palpitating seas; but we 
wish that he could bring his skies up to 
the level of these by imparting to them a 
greater lightness and a more transparent 
depth. His ‘‘ Nearing the Needles” (62) is an 
unusually fine specimen of his powers. 

The improvement evident during the last 
few years in British sculpture—dne to the 
initiative of a small band of true enthusiasts, 
belonging to the younger generation, who 
have declined to regard their art as merely a 
higher branch of commerce—is, on the whole, 
maintained. Two important works—those of 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft and Mr. A. Gilbert— 
are so remarkable for originality and great 
technical excellence that they lend a certain 
distinction to this entire section of the exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Thornycroft shows in his beautiful 
‘* Medea” (2062) the Colchian sorceress in the 
act of charming to sleep the dragon who guards 
the Golden Fleece. The style of the work 
is a little later than that of the ‘‘ Teucer,” 
in which the sculptor achieved his first great 
success; it is the post-Pheidian manner 
in its still severe and semi-architectural phase. 
He has, however, achieved the difficult feat of 
evolving in this peculiar style an entirely 
original creation, and one of great purity and 
penetrating power. The execution of the 
statue is, on the whole, deserving of high 

raise, though the flexibility of life has not 

een suggested, or, indeed, aimed at; it is 
apparently intended to be seen only from the 
front, the back portion of the figure being 
enveloped in draperies neither very graceful in 
fold nor ve.y thoroughly worked out. The 
same sculptor’s bronze relief, ‘‘ Justice and 

Mercy” (2022), intended for the Gordon 
Memorial, is far less successful ; the panel being, 
if it be considered from a purely decorative 
standpoint, overcrowded, yet not very happily 
filled, while the special technique of sculptural 
relief seems to be imperfectly understood. Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert’s colossal model of a seated 
statue of the Queen—the original of which, 
executed in gilt bronze, has recently been 
erected at Winchester—is an entirely new 
departure in English monumental art. The 
sovereign is represented seated on a magnificent 
throne of a quasi-gothic rigidity of design— 
though its details are fancifully original— 
wearing a royal circlet and voluminous state 
robes, and holding globe and sceptre—the 
former, in unorthodox fashion, surmounted by 
a Greek Victory; the apex of the whole com- 
position is formed by an overhanging crown of 
Tudor design, which bears a perilous resem- 
blance to an ornate gas-lamp. The pose of the 
figure has great ease and dignity, and the 
modelling of the robes displays a really extra- 





ordinary skill, having nothing in common, how- 


‘mages justifies his boldness in selecting it | 





ever, with the frivolous tours de force of modern 
Italian sculpture. On the other hand, the 
treatment of the head, though very remarkable, 
is too realistic and too picturesque for a work 
coming within the category of monumental 
art, while the great mass of drapery formed by 
the robes—which are designed with a view to 
decorative effect, with an almost Berninesque 
exaggeration of fold—entirely fails to har- 
monise with the perpendicular and horizontal 
lines of the severely designed and _ sstrictly 
architectural throne. Before pronouncing, 
however, an absolutely definite opinion on the 
work as a whole, it should be seen inthe open 
air with its surroundings. A group, ‘‘ Death 
liberating a Prisoner” (1968), by Mr. Henry 
Pegram, contains some fine passages of 
modelling in both figures; but the central 
motive is not clearly expressed, and there is a 
want of coherence both in the conception and 
in the manner in which it is expressed. The 
‘*Fortune” of Mr. George Simonds (1913) 
shows that he, like Mr. ornycroft, has a 
high appreciation of the finest period of Greek 
art; butit does not prove that he has been able 
truly to assimilate the great principles of that 
art, and thus to put it to new and worthy 
uses. Mr. J. §S. Boehm is represented by 
several busts, and by a somewhat theatrical 
sketch of ‘‘ Richard Coeur de Lion.” Mr. 
Woolner has full-length statues of ‘‘ Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles” (1915) and “The Late Dr. 
Fraser, Bishop of Manchester.” Mr. Onslow 
Ford contents himself with two portrait-busts, 
those of the artist’s mother and of General 
Gordon. A “Study of an Old Man” 
(2034), by Mr. J. W. Rollins, is far too close a 
pasticcio — though a skilful one — of Dona- 
tello’s famous ‘‘ Niccolo da Uzzano” at the 
Bargello. Mr. G. Nathorp’s ‘‘ Robert Brown- 
ing” (1945)—a low relief executed in bronze— 
is a successful medallion-portrait of the great 
poet, in which the sculptor has cleverly overcome 
the great difficulty of presenting the full view 
of the human face in a bas-relief. 

Want of space prevents us from noticing in 
detail the small plastic studies or the designs 
for medals, among which are to be found 
works displaying very considerable ability. 

CLAUDE Pittuirs. 








THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS., 


Ir is not very easy, after looking through a 
kaleidoscope, to recall the exact combinations 
of form and colour that have passed before the 
eye; and still less easy is it to appraise their 
relative beauty. Some such difficulties, [ 
think, are experienced by the conscientiqus 
visitor who has worked through tlie nine 
hundred and thirty-five water-colour drawings 
in this exhibition. He is conscious of having 
seen a great many “bits” of nature, more or 
less deftly rendered; but when he tries to 
bring them back to his memory in clear out- 
line, they seem to elude and mock him, and he 
falters in the task of selection and comparison. 
This is what comes of overloading a gallery. 
Still there are a good many pictures here 
that the spectator will probably have “ carried 
away with him.” Some he will perchance 
remember as being unusual in subject. Thus, 
Mr. Cattermole’s ‘‘ Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes” (725) may have struck him as a stray 
inadequate survival of the religious art that 
once held undisputed sway; or Mr, Fowler’s 
‘* Death of Socrates” (748) as a rare ambitious 
attempt to grapple with a great historical 
scene. Possibly, also, he may have wondered 
whether it is owing to some want in himself 
that he feels so unmoved by the appeal to his 
imagination in Mr. Stock’s ‘‘A Soul contem- 
plating the Stars” (391) and ‘*A Soul con- 
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templating the Grass of the Field” (683), Then 
these unclothed souls will lead him to reflect 
how very small a part the nude plays in an 
English exhibition ; and he will suddenly call 
to mind Mr. Laing’s ‘‘ Girl and Snail” (847) as 
a pretty little well-drawn bit of rosy-tinted 
girlhood. 

Then he must be an art-ascetic indeed if a 
well-told story has no charms for him. And of 
such there are one or two here, as Mr. Doll- 
man’s “ Her Birthday” (435), with its clever 
study of horseflesh; and, very notably, Mr. 
Dadd’s “ All is not Gold that Glitters” (579), 
which not only tells its tale of highway robbery 
and baffled greed to excellent effect, but exhibits 
a real painter’s gift in the disposal of light and 
shade. A story should suggest Mr. C. Green’s 
illustration to ‘‘ Bleak House” (565), and a 
very good illustration it is; and that, again, 
might fittingly suggest the question how far 
art may legitimately derive its inspiration from 
literature. 

But if he is wise, my imaginary spectator 
will resolutely put aesthetic problems of this 
magnitude to one side, lest he should forget to 
recall three or four more figure-pictures that he 
ought to remember; and among them Mr. 
Caffieri’s bright ‘‘Cookham Regatta” (884), 
which has atmospere for all its brightness ; 
and Mr. Langley’s ‘‘ Village Idyll” (164), with 
its honest attempt to paint the fisher-folk as 
they are, and unprettified ; and the excellent 
girl’s figure in Mr. Austen Brown’s ‘‘ Summer” 
(783)—lest, above all, he should fail to do 
justice in his thoughts to the body of land- 
scape art that lends its main charm to these 
galleries. 

Landscapes—when once he begins to think 
about them, they will jostle one-another in his 
thoughts. Here are Mr. H. G. Hine’s “ King- 
ston Hill, near Lewes” (3), and ‘‘ Wall of 
Severus, near Haltwhistle” (295), both less 
ambitious, perhaps, in size than some of his 
contributions of former years, but full of all 
his old dainty perfectness, his finely graded 
distances, his poetry of delicate still sunlight 
and imbathing atmosphere. Here, again, as 
if to mark by what different methods art can 
reach her ends, are the rougher works of 
Mr. Wimperis and Mr. Orrock—powerful, 
breezy, impressive, and with good composi- 
tion in them too, as notably in the latter’s 
‘‘Kinharvey Moor” (193). Here, again, as if 
to show that nature has her moods of melo- 
drama, are Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s ‘‘ Christ- 
church, Hants” (157), with its glooms and 
splashes of brassy light, and his cloud-vexed 
“Rainy Day, Medmenham” (330). ‘‘J’en 
passe, et des meilleurs,” as Ruy Gomez saysin 
‘“‘Hernani”; but yet sho uld one mention Mr. 

Yeend King’s ‘‘Through Meadows Green” 
(899), as having a distinct vigorous character of 
its own, and being a strong presentation of 
lush grass, and glassy water, and poplar -bark, 
And Mr. Frank Walton’s shorescapes, too, 
should have a word, for they are very clever, 
though I scarcely think the ‘‘ Black Rock ” (17) 
shows more than the prose of the place, or has 
in it any pictorial suggestion of the ‘troubled 
spirit of Featherstone,” which is believed to be 
still imprisoned under the rock in question. 
And a word, too, there ought to be for many 
another good man and true, and for the works 
on which he has expended time, skill, and 
sometimes thought. But always there is a 
point at which words must pass into silence, 
Frank T. MarziAts. 








EXCAVATIONS IN THE FAYUM. 


As my work in the Fayum is now suspended 
during the hot months, it is time to give a 
summary of the results which have been 
obtained since the discoveries at Biahmu_ 


which I in the ACADEMY in 
February. 

The site of the Labyrinth is now fixed beyond 
reasonable doubt. After seeing the country, it 
is certain that the description in Strabo cannot 
agree with any site but that by the pyramid of 
Hawara. There is, indeed, no other pyramid 
anywhere near except at Illahun; and that 
has no extensive remains adjoining it. The 
question then lay thus: Can remains of any 
such building as the Labyrinth be traced at 
Hawara? The mud brick buildings planned by 
Lepsius as being part of the Labyrinth were 
long felt to be unsuited to it, and I could not 
hesitate at calling them a village of Roman 
age. On excavating, they were found to rest 
upon a mass of fine white limestone chips, and 
are posterior to the destruction of some great 
building on that site. Further, the stone 
chambers, figured by Lepsius as a part of the 
Labyrinth, are built in a pit dug amid the 
same fine white chips. They cannot, therefore, 
be of early work; and they closely resemble 
the tombs of Roman age found near at hand. 

The result then is that, while Lepsius was 
wrong as to the buildings he attributed to the 
Labyrinth, it can hardly be questioned that he 
is right as to the site. All over an immense 
area of dozens of acres, on the south of the 
Hawara pyramid, I found the evidences of a 
grand building. In every pit I dug there was 
the flat bed for a pavement, either of clean flat 
sand, or usually of rammed stone cbips, forming 
a sort of concrete. Over this bed in a few 
cases the pavement itself remained; while in 
all parts was a deep mass of chips of the finest 
limestone lying upon it. 

There is no other site geographically for the 
Labyrinth; and there is no other building 
known to us to which such extensive remains 
could be assigned. This isthe case for it; but 
of more direct evidence I fear none will ever be 
c»tained, the destruction having been so 
thorough and entire. 

The pyramid at Hawara was another object 
of my work there. No entrance has been found 
hitherto ; and further work on the north side 
was fruitless, as well as a trial on the east. The 
south side was deeply encumbered, and so I 
determined to tunnel to the middle from the 
north. Thus I found the roof of the great 
chamber, which is sunk in a pit in the rock; 
but unfortunately Iam_ still on the outside of 
it, and the work of cutting through it must 
wait fora few months. It is almost certain 
that it is the tomb of Amenemhat III., as his 
name is so constantly found in the temple 
adjacent. To have proved the existence and 
position of a chamber is a valuable point gained. 

The remains of a group of chapels of the 
sacred crocodiles have also been cleared and 
planned ; but all the stonework and inscriptions 
are destroyed. 

While the above work was going on I turned 
my attention to the cemetery at Hawara, with 
most striking results. Altogether I unearthed 
sixty portraits, painted on panel with coloured 
wax, probably of the period from the Antonines 
to Gallienus. Though many of these are in 
bad condition, there are several brilliant ones, 
as fresh as when painted. Most of the fine ones 
are included in the dozen selected for the 
Bulak Museum ; but among those which I have 
brought to England are many which will give 
a new light on the portraiture of Roman times. 
A large quantity of embroideries and patterned 
clothing has been found on the mummies. A 
sarcophagus with long inscriptions of titles and 
adorations throws much light on the state of 
the Fayum anciently. Of papyri there are 
pieces of hundreds of Greek documents, mostly 
accounts, lists, &c. The only literary papyrus 
is one of the second book of the Iliad. It is of 
the finest Greek writing, before the rounded 
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uncials or cursive hand; and, though the ends 
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of the roll are rotted, the greater part is in 
fresh condition. This will be edited by Prof. 
Sayce. There are also many matters of minor 
interest, such as a glass vase with wheel-cut 
patterns, a number of funerary inscriptions in 
Greek, a double series of eight canopic jars 
of fine work, a large collection of flower 
wreaths, &c, 

The above finds will be exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, from June 18 till 
the middle of July. 

Wm. FLINDERS PETRIE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GRAVE OF AN ETRUSCAN LADY AT TODI. 
Lucca: May 31, 1888. 

I recorded in the ACADEMY of June 11, 1887, 
the confiscation of the archaeological treasures 
found at Todi, in Umbria (described in my 
letter of October 16, 1886), by the judicial 
sentence passed at Perugia; also the infliction 
of a heavy fine on the owners of the garden 
where they were excavated. 

After the elapse of a year the judgment has 
been reversed on appeal; and the tribunal, 
again sitting at Perugia, after a long dis- 
cussion, ending on May 26, has ordered the 
restitution to the finders of the whole of the 
objects seized, together with a remission of the 
fine, and payment of all expenses. The Italian 
Government, however, retains its usual right 
of purchase under the Pacca law, before the 
proprietors can dispose of their property to 
other buyers. 

I forbear dwelling on the delay and injustice 
to which Messrs. Orsini Brothers, the rightful 
possessors, have been exposed. I will only say 
Iam glad to see that a letter from Rome, in the 
last number of the American Archaeological 
Review, adopts the same opinion which I enter- 
tain concerning this arbitrary conduct, most 
unfair to individuals, and unworthy of officials 
really desirous to benefit students of ancient 
art. 

WILLIAM MERCER. 








““TARATHA’”’ AND ‘f JANUA.” 
Weston-super-Mare: May 30, 1883. 

In referring to Dr. Neubauer, I had before 
me Géog. du Talmud, p. 305, note; and 1 wished 
to get to the bottom of the ‘‘ Janua” explana- 
tion of Tharatha, for I thought Janua, ‘‘ qu’on 
rapproche du temple de Janus,” might 
have sprung possibly from the local name 
Tanu or lanud, which we find in Egyptian 
records, and so might really have an ancient 
origin ‘‘ which someone had blundered.” 

The fortress in question appears to have 
stood on the west side of the Euphrates. 
Leaving ‘‘ Babia” out of view, is it possible 
that the name Janua in any way belonged to 
Hierapolis-Mabig ? 

I have not Assemani at hand. Does he 
translate Tharatha by Janua as a Latin 
equivalent? Or, if he simply ‘‘ explains ”’ the 
one by the other, may it not be an original 
name? I am simply an interrogator, and if 
any light can be thrown on the name or on the 
subject I shall be very grateful. For I do not 
feel sure that we have yet got to the bottom, 
or proved that there is none. 

HENRY GEORGE ToMKINS. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON has received the high 
distinction of being nominated by the German 
Emperor to the order “ pour le mérite.” 

Ar the general meeting of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, held on Monday last, Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss was elected president, whereupon 
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Mr. Whistler, the late president, and some 
twenty-three other members of the society, 
forthwith tendered their resignations. 


THE sixth annual meeting of the Society for 
Preserving Memorials of the Dead will be held 
at the Mansion House on Wednesday next, 
June 13, at 4 p.m., when the Earl of Northesk, 
the president of the society, will take the chair. 
The society will also hold next week, on 
Tuesday and the three following days, in the 
rooms of the Archaeological Institute, Oxford 
Mansion, an exhibition of drawings and 
photographs of monuments, &c., that have 
come under their notice. 

Examples of Old English Houses and Furniture 
is the title of a folio of drawings about to be 
published from the pen of Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams. The plates, of which there are to be 
thirty-six, include several etchings that have 
been exhibited by the author at the Royal 
Academy. Among the old mansions represented 
are Borwick Hall, Bradshaw Hall, Burford 
Priory, Oxon; Blickling Hall, Norfolk ; 
Ightham Mote, Kent; Little Moreton Hall, 
Cheshire; Speke Hall, Lancashire; Dutton 
Hall; South Wraxall Manor, Warwickshire; 
Kirby Hall, Northamptonshire; Broughton 
Castle, Oxon ; and others, including sketches in 
Suffolk, Somerset, &c. The plates devoted to 
furniture will comprise many old examples as 
well as new; and the book will conclude with 
illustrations of some modern works executed 
from designs by the author, 


THE STAGE. 

TWO HESTER PRYNNES. 
Ox Monday night, Miss Calhoun had a hearty 
welcome in opening her season at the Royalty. 
London—may I be ungallant enough to say 
it ?—is not very rich in quite young actresses 
of real intelligence and sensibility. We can 
count them on the fingers of one hand—not 
people who are pretty ; not people who know 
their business; but those very rare people whose 
individual qualities have excited interest, and 
whose limitations have not been betrayed— 
who have (for that is about the plainest way 
in which we can put it) a serious chance of 
some day taking the place of Mrs. Kendal and 
Miss Terry. Miss Calhoun did enough when 
she was last among us—did it especially in 
her Rosalind, and in her Mabel Vane in 
“Masks and Faces”—to show that she 
belonged to this scanty company of legitimate 
candidates for a great position. Even outside 
the American colony, therefore, her return 
was something of an event. And, appearing 
as Hester in ‘“‘The Scarlet Letter,’’ she 
appeared in a character which only the 
clumsiest of dramatic treatment could have 
deprived of its charm. The dramatic treat- 
ment was not clumsy, the impersonation was 
excellent, the success of the actress was 
uaquestioned. Yet there is something to find 
fault with in the play. 

The piece by Mr. Stephen Coleridga and 
Mr. Norman Forbes is in five short acts; the 
acts, if anything, are even too short—too much 
wanting in detail and local colour. It begins 
with a very strong scene, but a scene of which. 
the advantage is to some extent discounted— 
the scene in which Hester Prynne takes her 
place on the pillory, as only the first stage of 
the punishment given to her for her sin of 
love. The second act, in which Hester is in 
Prison, follows upon this, and it is distinctly 
weaker; and, unless we may be presumed to 





come to the theatre always with a knowledge 
of the novel on which the play may be 
founded, there is some difficulty in sustaining 
our sympathy here. We aresorry for Hester 
in the pillory, as we are sorry fora woman 
who has an accident in the streets; but we 
do not know enough about her to make 
allowance for what is called her ‘ fall.” 
We do not know—save by a word or two— 
the temptations, the singular circumstances, 
the unisons and the discords in character, 
which have brought this thing to pass. Still, 
so far as the acting, so far as the representa- 
tive of Hester is concerned, the difficulty is 
at all events minimised ; and by the time the 
curtain rises on the third act, the gentle 
influence of the now blameless life—the life 
with the child in the cottage—begins to tell, 
and there is established for the heroine that 
fulness of sympathy which other literary treat- 
ment might perhaps have earlier secured. This 
third act is admirable in all respects; it is so 
conducted as to show the dramatist’s perfectly 
clear conception of what M. Francisque Sarcey 
calls the “‘scéne A faire.” In it, Hester 
Prynne pleads touchingly with the governor 
for the retention of her child; and Arthur 
Dimmesdale pleads for her; and Roger 
Chillingworth discovers in the earnestness of 
his pleading the accent of a personal emotion. 
Nor is the fourth act weaker. The action 
passes in a New Eagland coppice, where there 
is a very brief, a very delicate, a very poetic 
love-scene between Dimmesdale and Hester. 
Dimmesdale is without courage. All the 
strength is hers. And it is only under cir- 
cumstances, which all but the implacable 
would make allowance for, that Hester 
Prynne—with her husband plotting an 
insatiable revenge—decides to leave America 
in Dimmesdale’s company: to take up her lot 
with him to the end of theirdays. And even 
then there is a reaction ; and the curtain falls, 
in this fourth act, upon the lovers’ final 
choice of duty, rather than rest. Again 
Boston, and again the pillory. Much of what 
happens in the short fifth actis very striking, 
but at the end of all a cheap and unworthy 
device turns the whole current of the story. 
Just as Arthur Dimmesdale is about to make 
confession of his share in the fault, Roger 
Chillingworth incurs the anger of the town 
by a falee accusation, and he is torn to pieces 
by the mob. He leaves the stage, at all 
events, upon that understanding. And 
happiness is meanly secured for the still silent 
Dimmesdale and his love. I am told—and I 
can only hope—that this dénouement is likely 
to be changed. It must be changed. The 
way in which it can be changed best is, not 
by merely exacting from Dimmesduale the 
confession now accidently withheld, but by 
frankly recognising the inevitableness of a 
tragic end to the sombre story—an end, lack- 
ing which, the story loses half its effect. I 
am not blood-thirsty in the least. There 
was a good deal to be said for Arthur 
Dimmesdale ; a great deal for Hester Prynne. 
But to end in happiness such a story is to be 
inartistic—thoroughly. 

Miss Calhoun has grasped the true character 
of Hester—proud and embittered when the 
town reviles her; penitent when alone; full 
of tenderness ; full of womanliness. The per- 
formance is consistent and harmonious. It 
has real beauty. And some dignity, and as 
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much sweetness, as may be got into the part 
of Dimmesdale Mr. Forbes Robertson shows. 
Mr. Norman Forbes—often excellent, and 
here clearly doing his best—still makes 
Roger Chillingworth rather needlessly gro- 
tesque. Mrs. Huntley, in a smaller part, 
adds strength to the cast. A delight- 
fully simple little child, named Arnott, 
remains in her place as Hester’s daughter—is 
not permitted to assert herself and come “ out 
of the picture.” The other characters, though 
well enough played, are quite unimportant. 
The stage management is excellent, the 
dresses pretty, the scenery very appropriate. 

On Tuesday afternoon another version of 
“‘The Scarlet Letter’? was presented at the 
Olympic. Dr. Aveling, it seems, is responsible 
for the greater part of it; but Mr. Charles 
Charrington, the actor—it whose matinée it 
was produced—had had the happy thought of 
writing a prologue, and this he did so well 
that the piece was started under favour- 
able circumstances, and appeared likely 
to have unqualified success. But the promise 
was not fulfilled. After the prologue— 
long, but not diffuse; ingenious, but not 
affected; and extremely useful as giving 
variety to the impersonation of Hester, and 
as justifying her in what was to follow— 
there came a strong scene, the scene of the 
pillory. But the next act, laid in the 
governor’s hall—the act corresponding to the 
cottage act I have spoken of above—com- 
pared ill indeed with what is at the Royalty. 
Wherever the dialogue had occasion to depart 
from Hawthorne’s own, it was apt to be both 
pointless and diffuse. The cleverest acting in 
Europe could not then sustain itsinterest. In 
the fourth act agaia—before we got to Hester’s 
decision that Arthur Dimmesdale should not 
depart alone—we had a voluminous out- 
pouring from an ill-conditioned and most 
superfluous woman in the woods. This may 
have been Hawthorne himself, for all that 
I know, but if so, that does not make it 
any the less undramatic. The thread of 
interest was again entirely arrested, and the 
coming together of Dimmesdale and of Hester, 
when it did occur, wanted the effectiveness it 
need by no means have been without. In the 
fifth act I can praise the adapter for having, 
at all events, left Hawthorne as he found 
him—for not having been wanting in the 
courage to understand that the thing is a 
tragedy. 

The acting was unequal : some of it earnest 
but inappropriate; some of it, on the other 
hand, brilliant and moving. Earlier in this 
notice I let drop the phrase that the possible 
successors to Miss Terry and Mrs. Kendal could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Honest 
and competent observers of the stage, if engaged 
in that operation of counting, would find 
themselves reckoning Miss Janet Achurch 
before they got to the middle finger. To the 
later phases of Hester Prynne’s character 
Miss Achurch does not give the sweetness 
which Miss Calhoun is successfully at pains 
to convey; nor is she—like the actress at 
the Royalty—subjected, in the pillory scene, 
to the tremendous test of having to ex- 
press everything by gesture and by counten- 
ance, and nothing by speech. None 
the less is Miss Achurch’s performance 
moving and brilliant; realistic and imagina- 
tive. Her most humane touch—the touch 
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that corresponds to Miss Calhoun’s tenderness 
in the cottage, and delicacy in the wood—is 
st that moment in the prologue when 
Hester, half overpowered by Dimmesdale’s 
declaration to her, does her best to steady her- 
self, to bring back her thoughts into the 
channel of duty—to make the channel less 
dry. It is the little bit, in which—quite 
hungry for any excuse to be good—she asks 
her husband whether he didn’t miss her when 
he was busy and away. It is easier to be 
intense and powerful than to strike a note 
like that with perfect precision. Miss 
Achurch strikes that note—and is intense 
besides. Mr. Charrington’s Dimmesdale is 
obviously burdened with remorse, and in 
the Jast act he makes a terrible atonement. 
But I think I have seen the actor in a 
part better suited to bim. Mr. Fernandez, 
as Chillingworth, is full of firmness, 
decision, and resource. The piece may hare 
a chance yet, if it is ‘‘cut” mercilessly—but 
mercilessly, without question. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


HERR JoNANN SWENDSEN, from Copenhagen, 
was conductor at the sixth Philharmonic 
Concert on May 31. His Symphony in D 
(Op. 4), which stood at the head of the 
programme, is a work written many years 
ago, during bis student days at Leipzig. 
Herr Swendsen follows the lines of the old 
masters, and his music is bright and clever. 
We cannot say that it is strongly original, but 
it is fresh, vigorous, and healthy. There are 
fine effects of contrast, and the rhythm is varied, 
while the skilful orchestration adds immensely 
to the general effect. It was well played under 
the direction of the composer, who wields the 
baton most efficiently. The symphony was 
well received, but Herr Swendsen would have 
done well not to accept the encore for the third 
movement. In the second part of the pro- 
gramme Mr. J. F. Barnett conducted his 
** Pastoral Suite for Orchestra ’”—a revised and 
expanded version of a work composed for the 
Norwich Musical Festival of 1881. Mr. Bar- 
nett appears to think prudence the better part 
of valour. He does not venture a step out of 
the beaten track; so, if he err at all, itis on 
the safe side. His music rests on a poetic 
basis ; and the village maidens gathering corn, 
the reapers singing harvest hymns, the 
threatening storm, and the dances on the 
green, are all depicted in realistic fashion. The 
music is tuneful and lively. The Hymn of 
Thanksgivirg at the close is perhaps worked 
up in too pompous a manner for a village 


festival. Mr. Alfred WHollins, the blind 
pianist, played Beethoven’s ‘‘ Emperor ” 
Concerto. If one takes his infirmity into con- 


sideration, the performance must be pro- 
nounced clever; but, as compared with many 
renderings of the work which we have heard, 
it left much to desire both in accuracy of 
technique and feeling. Mrs. Hutchinson was 
the vocalist. 

Sehor Sarasate gave his fourth orchestral 
concert last Saturday afternoon. He played 
with his usual brilliancy Emile Bernard’s 
Concerto—a work of little musical interest, but 
calculated to show the performer’s phenomenal 
skill as an executant. The same may be said 
of the Scotch Fantasia by Max Bruch. The hall 
was crowded, and Seior Sarasate was received 
with the utmost enthusiasm. So brilliant, 
indeed, has been his success that, to give those 
a chance who have been unable to obtain 
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tickets for his four concerts, he announces a | youth, gave a singularly brilliant performance of 
fifth for to-day, in which he will play the | MaxBruch’sConcerto in G. Histoneis excellent, 
concertos of Beethoven and Mendelssohn. | and his execution wonderful for one so young. 


Either of these would suffice to fill the hall. |§ He was recalled twice at the close. There were 
Dr. Biilow commenced his Beethoven Cyclus | two noyelties. The first was a transcrip ion for 


at St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon. | orchestra, by Felix Mottl, of Liszt’s pianoforte 





During four recitals he will play eighteen of 
the master’s Sonatas, and other works, including 
the famous“ Diubelli” variations. Theselast have 
not been heard in London for many years. 
The programmes are arranged in chronological 
order, so that one can trace the composer’s 
progress from the Haydn-Mozart period down | 
to that of his fullest development. Beginning 
with the early Sonatas, the pianist had no 
opportunity of showing all his powers, but it 
was a treat to listen to his thoughtful interpreta- 
tion of works whose glory has been dimmed only 
by the grand creations of the second and third 
periods. Dr. Biilow’s reading of the Sonatas 
is of a highly intellectual type; but he manages 
to show that he not only understands, but feels 
the music. As a special instance of this we | 
may mention his rendering of the slow move- 
ment of the Sonata Pathétique. The clearness 
and crispness of his playing were shown to 
great advantage in the merry finale of the | 
Sonata in F (Op. 10, No. 2). We cannot agree | 
with all the tempi adopted by the pianist. 
Surely the allegretto of the Sonata in E (Op. 14, | 
No. 1) was taken too rapidly; and most, 
certainly such was the case with the air and 
some of the variations of the Russian Dance | 
Song. Dr. Biilow’s recitals will increase each 
time in interest ; the last, including the Sonatas 
Op. 101 and 106, and the ‘ Diabelli” varia- 
tions will, no doubt, be a special success. 
Herr Richter gave his fourth concert on 
Monday evening, M. Henri Marteau, quite a 


piece, ‘‘St. Francis of Assissi preaching to the 
| Birds.” The transcription is exceedin ely clever ; 
but Herr Mott] would do well to turn his talents 
to better account, for the piece is very un- 
interesting. The second was an overture to 
Shakspere’s ‘‘Twelfth Night,” by Dr. Mac- 
kenzie—a clever and humourous composition, in 
which Olivia, Malvolio, and the Clown sing, 
sigh, and laugh. Itis a work which deserves 
more than one hearing. It was admirably 
played, and Dr. Mackenzie was summoned to 
the platform at the close. The programme 
included Symphonies by Haydn and Beethoven, 
and the introduction to the third act of ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger.”’ 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE annual conversazione of the Wagner 
Society will take place on Tuesday, June 19, 
at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. The programme 
will include the tirst scene of the third act of 
‘* Gitterdimmerung”’ (Siegfried and the three 
Rhine-daughters) ; the final scene from the 
same work (Briinnhilde); the quintett from 


_ Die Meistersinger,” the ‘Siegfried Idyll” and 


‘“‘Triiume” for small orchestra, &c, Artists— 
Miss Pauline Cramer, Miss Marguerite Hall, - 
Miss Alex. Elsner, Mr. B. H. Grove, Mr. 
William Nicholl, &c.; conductor, Mr. C. Arm- 
bruster. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ENCLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By DR. RUDO 


LPH GNEIST, 


Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 


Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, 
Of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


“ No foreigner has done more than Professor Gneist to examine and make clear the or | 


English Constitution....... He discusses such vital questi 
changes in the franchise accord with the old 


spirit of the Constivution ? 


and nature of the 
ow far do recent 


ions as, Whither are we drifting? 
at isin store for us with democracy 


supreme? On such questions as these the opinion of a foreigner, who is a scholar but no bookworm, and has 
sedulously studied our institutions, is certainly much more weighty than that of most Englisumen....... At this 
time these volumes are especially instructive. They cast light on almost all the great questions of current 


politics.” — Times. 


** As a history of the English Constitution for English readers, Dr. Gneist’s book has a great advantage over 
existing treatices.......It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the student of English con- 


stitutional history...... 


The translation is, so far as we have been able to observe, generally correct and adequate, 


and English students have every reason to be grateful to Mr, Ashworth for introducing them to so valuable 4 


work.”—Athenaeum. 


“* The book is of great interest and value to students of constitutional history.”—Law Journal. 
‘This book is a monument of German patience and industry.......Dr. Gneist’s book, we may say in conclusion, 


ought to be on the shelves of every student of our constitutional history.”’—Saturday Re 


view. 


‘Something like a national reproach _is removed by this tardy recognition of the great services which 


Dr. Gneist has rendered to the history of English institutions.”—Acade 


m 


y. 
‘* The heavy task of translating the book has been éxecuted by Mr. Ashworth with taste and judgment.” 
‘Scotsman. 
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